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Wanted: a person of in- 
stitutional experience to 
take charge of a large city 
almshouse. Two other positions of 
executive responsibility are open, 
one in connection with truancy work 
and the other with general oversight 
of penal institutions. Particulars 
will be sent to proper persons upon 
application, which should be accom- 
panied by credentials. 


Employment 
Exchange. 


itn The deliberations of the 

indian recent Indian conference 
Conference. sre concisely stated in the 
platform adopted, which is already 
readily accessible in print. It is 
devoted largely to the important 
question of administration. The 
discontinuance of the reservation 
system is going on, and the Indian 
is becoming recognized less as a 
hostile alien and more as a native 
deserving the rights and protection 
of the citizen. Less money is ex- 
pended in rations, which pauperize, 
and much more in schools, which 
prepare for self-support. The In- 
dians who have been forced to work 
or starve have for the most part 
become hard-working, self-respecting 
civilized men and women. Still the 
Indian problem is far from solution. 
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With few exceptions, the Indian 
bureau remains a political machine, 
subject to change in all its personnel 
at every presidential election. The 
fruits of such administration are 
seen in the recent outbreak. The 
work of the bureau should be in- 
trusted to experts, and left in their 
hands until it is accomplished. The 
government made what is recognized 
on all sides as a serious mistake in 
the removal of a competent expert, 
Dr. Hailman, from the superintend- 
ency of Indian schools. 


a The school for the feeble- 
Wares, minded at Fairbault, Min- 
forthe nesota, has recently cele- 
Feeble-Minded 4 
brated the first graduating 
exercises of its training school for at- 
tendants and nurses. This training 
school is a new departure in work for 
the feeble-minded, and its results give 
satisfaction to the institution and 
state officials. The course extends 
over two years, and the pupil attend- 
ants take about forty lectures a year. 
The subjects covered are elementary 
physiology, hygiene, practical sani- 
tation, andthe elements of chemistry ; 
but the chief element in the train- 
ing is not the knowledge obtained 
from books. The most important 
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factor is the attendant’s relation 
towards the children. The purpose 
of the school is to develop in the 
attendants the motherly relation 
towards the children. The spirit of 
tenderness and devotion of these 
foster-mothers is magnified, and 
they must become proficient in cor- 
recting the diet, habits, exercise, and 
cleanliness of their wards. 


MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 


A hearing of unusual in- 
terest to the charitable 
societies of New York 
city was held before a committee of 
the board of aldermen, Friday after- 
noon, October 21. There were under 
consideration two ordinances pro- 
viding for the appointment of a 
commission to prepare and submit 
to thé municipal assembly a building 
code, “providing for all matters 
concerning, affecting, or relating to 
the construction, alteration, or re- 
moving of buildings or structures 
erected or to be erected in the city 
of New York.” The charter which 
took effect last January continues in 
force the building laws of the various 
cities and towns included in greater 
New York, but provides that the 
municipal assembly shall establish a 
building code for the whole city, 
upon the adoption of which the 


The Building 
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previously existing building laws 
shall become of no effect and be 
The interest of the chari- 


repealed. 
ty workers is to preserve the 
present laws relating to tenement- 
houses and lodging-houses, a series 
of acts of great importance secured 
from time to time by philanthropists, 
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charitable societies, and notably by 
the tenement house committee 
of 1894, of which Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder waschairman. These 
reforms have been uniformly opposed 
by persons claiming to represent 
organizations of builders in the city. 

The question immediately before 
the committee was as to the com- 
position of the proposed commission 
of experts who are to prepare 
the building code. One resolution, 
which had already passed the council, 
and was about to pass the board of 
aldermen when it was recommitted 
for a public hearing, provided for a 
commission of eight members, one 
of whom should be a plumber, one 
an iron-worker, one a carpenter, and 
one a mason, thus giving the building 
interests it is proposed to regulate 
for the welfare of the community a 
preponderating influence in the 
commission. The other resolution, 
introduced by Alderman Folks, pro- 
vided for a commission of nineteen 
members, among whom were to be 
representatives of the building and 
fire departments, two members of 
the tenement house commission of 
1894, a civil engineer, a sanitary 
engineer, five architects, three law- 
yers, two builders, and a representa- 
tive of the board of fire underwriters. 
In behalf of the latter resolution 
there appeared representatives of 
the united Hebrew charities, the 
association for improving the con- 
dition of the poor, the charity 
organization society, Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder, Mr. Alfred T. White, 
Mr. Jacob A. Riis, Dr. E. R. L. 
Gould, and others interested in the 
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housing of the poor, also a large 
delegation of architects from New 
York and Brooklyn. In favor of the 
council resolution there appeared 
representatives of the building and 
real estate interests, who loudly pro- 
tested that they wanted a good, 
practical commission “ which would 
not give them any trouble.” 
Inasmuch as the tenement-house 
and lodging-house laws have been 
re-enacted in the new charter, and 
are, therefore, cotemporaneous with 
the provision authorizing the ap- 
pointment of the building commis- 
sion, the question was raised as to 
whether the provision that existing 
building laws be superseded by the 
adoption of a new code applies also 
to the already re-enacted tenement- 


house and lodging-house sections. 
At the close of the hearing, which 

lasted three hours, the committee 

referred this question to the corpora- 


tion counsel. Awaiting his decision, 
the whole matter stands undecided. 


Boston, up to this time 
somewhat behind some 
other American cities in 
public bathing facilities, has opened 
on Dover street what is considered 
the best public bathing establishment 
in the country. Each bather has a 
private dressing-room and shower 
or tub, as he may prefer, into which 
he enters as he is from the street. 
A slab separates the dressing com- 
partment from the shower, so there 
is no danger of wetting clothes. Au- 
tomatic devices prevent the temper- 
ature from being raised above sev- 
enty-three degrees, an important ad- 


A New 
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vantage, both to prevent inexperi- 
enced bathers from being scalded, 
and, not less, in discouraging any 
tendency to indulge in the enervating 
soak that a hot shower invites. At 
seventy degrees the bath has all 
requisite advantages, and none of 
the risks of higher temperatures. 
The house will be open from 10 A. M. 
to 10 P.M., accommodating 1,500 
persons daily. Its cost was $70,000, 
or, at a rough estimate, assuming 
that bathers use it once a week and 
regularly, a cost of $10 per perma- 
nent patron. One cent is charged 
for towel and one cent for soap, but 
the renting of these articles is op- 
tional. They are furnished to school 
children free on Saturdays. 

In connection with the towel laun- 
dry of the building the arrange- 
ment has also been made to do the 
washing of about fifty families at a 
moderate cost. This is done as an 
experiment at first, but later it is in- 
tended to make the work a perma- 
nent one. Poor families who work 
in the mill or factory will be able to 
have their washing done in this way, 
rather than to hire it done, or, in 
fact, do it themselves. The money 
thus obtained will be used in defray- 
ing the running expenses. In avery 
short time the city will establish sim- 
ilar laundries in other portions of the 
city where the poorer people live, 
and, as the price charged for wash- 
ing clothes will be very moderate, it 
is thought that it will prove a very 
popular move among the laboring 
classes. It isthe ambition of Mayor 
Quincy to have within a few years 
each section of the city provided with 
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factor is the attendant’s relation 
towards the children. The purpose 
of the school is to develop in the 
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they must become proficient in cor- 
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charitable societies, and notably by 
the tenement house committee 
of 1894, of which Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder waschairman. These 
reforms have been uniformly opposed 
by persons claiming to represent 
organizations of builders in the city. 

The question immediately before 
the committee was as to the com- 
position of the proposed commission 
of experts who are to prepare 
the building code. One resolution, 
which had already passed the council, 
and was about to pass the board of 
aldermen when it was recommitted 
for a public hearing, provided for a 
commission of eight members, one 
of whom should be a plumber, one 
an iron-worker, one a carpenter, and 
one a mason, thus giving the building 
interests it is proposed to regulate 
for the welfare of the community a 
preponderating influence in the 
commission. The other resolution, 
introduced by Alderman Folks, pro- 
vided for a commission of nineteen 
members, among whom were to be 
representatives of the building and 
fire departments, two members of 
the tenement house commission of 
1894, a civil engineer, a sanitary 
engineer, five architects, three law- 
yers, two builders, and a representa- 
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In behalf of the latter resolution 
there appeared representatives of 
the united Hebrew charities, the 
association for improving the con- 
dition of the poor, the charity 
organization society, Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder, Mr. Alfred T. White, 
Mr. Jacob A. Riis, Dr. E. R. L. 
Gould, and others interested in the 
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housing of the poor, also a large 
delegation of architects from New 
York and Brooklyn. In favor of the 
council resolution there appeared 
representatives of the building and 
real estate interests, who loudly pro- 
tested that they wanted a good, 
practical commission “ which would 
not give them any trouble.” 
Inasmuch as the tenement-house 
and lodging-house laws have been 
re-enacted in the new charter, and 
are, therefore, cotemporaneous with 
the provision authorizing the ap- 
pointment of the building commis- 
sion, the question was raised as to 
whether the provision that existing 
building laws be superseded by the 
adoption of a new code applies also 
to the already re-enacted tenement- 


house and lodging-house sections. 
At the close of the hearing, which 

lasted three hours, the committee 

referred this question to the corpora- 


tion counsel. Awaiting his decision, 
the whole matter stands undecided. 


Boston, up to this time 
somewhat behind some 
other American cities in 
public bathing facilities, has opened 
on Dover street what is considered 
the best public bathing establishment 
inthe country. Each bather has a 
private dressing-room and shower 
or tub, as he may prefer, into which 
he enters as he is from the street. 
A slab separates the dressing com- 
partment from the shower, so there 
is no danger of wetting clothes. Au- 
tomatic devices prevent the temper- 
ature from being raised above sev- 
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vantage, both to prevent inexperi- 
enced bathers from being scalded, 
and, not less, in discouraging any 
tendency to indulge in the enervating 
soak that a hot shower invites. At 
seventy degrees the bath has all 
requisite advantages, and none of 
the risks of higher temperatures. 
The house will be open from Io A.M. 
to IO P.M., accommodating 1,500 
persons daily. Its cost was $70,000, 
or, at a rough estimate, assuming 
that bathers use it once a week and 
regularly, a cost of $10 per perma- 
nent patron. One cent is charged 
for towel and one cent for soap, but 
the renting of these articles is op- 
tional. They are furnished to school 
children free on Saturdays. 

In connection with the towel laun- 
dry of the building the arrange- 
ment has also been made to do the 
washing of about fifty families at a 
moderate cost. This is done as an 
experiment at first, but later it is in- 
tended to make the work a perma- 
nent one. Poor families who work 
in the mill or factory will be able to 
have their washing done in this way, 
rather than to hire it done, or, in 
fact, do it themselves. The money 
thus obtained will be used in defray- 
ing the running expenses. In avery 
short time the city will establish sim- 
ilar laundries in other portions of the 
city where the poorer people live, 
and, as the price charged for wash- 
ing clothes will be very moderate, it 
is thought that it will prove a very 
popular move among the laboring 
classes. It isthe ambition of Mayor 
Quincy to have within a few years 
each section of the city provided with 
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a similar local bath-house of its own. 
“The opening of this bath,” says May- 
or Quincy, “ marked the full recogni- 
tion by the city of its duty to bring 
within the reach of all, in winter as 
well asin summer, facilities for secur- 
ing the physical cleanliness that bears 
such close relationship to social and 
moral well-being.” 

In this connection it is of interest 
to note that the cities of Boston and 
Cambridge are to construct a new 
connecting bridge, at the centre of 
which an island will be built in the 
Charles river, to be used as a bathing 
beach. Bath-houses will be placed 
along the beach. The channel and 
the draw of the bridge being near 
one end, the island will not inter- 
fere with navigation. 


Boston boston has had its first 

People’s popular concert under the 

eae city music commis- 
sion. Owing, perhaps, to the novelty 
of the enterprise, a large audience, 
representative of all classes of citizens, 
was present. The admission price 
for the best seats is twenty-five 
cents, other positions being propor- 
tionally lower. 


Chicago has been suffering, 
Chicago because of the lack of re- 


Vagrants. , , 
pressive agencies, from a 


scourge of tramps and _ beggars. 
Several large lodging houses, started 
for the purpose of giving a clean, 
cheap, and comfortable home to 
tramps, are slowly awakening to 
the dangers of their policy. The 
tramps are increasing, and there is 
no perceptible improvement in their 
condition. One result of the present 


arrangement is that the public relief 
of the county and much of the private 
relief is encouraging desertion on 
the part of husbands. The two in- 
fluences, one making relief gaining 
easy for deserted wives and children, 
and the other making livelihood 
cheap and comfortable in men’s 
lodging houses, seem to have reached 
the climax of bad results, and a more 
efficient system is becoming a neces- 
sity. 


Material and political in- 
A Set-back 
tothe terests have led to the 


Playground recommendation by a 
Movement. . 
committee of the city 


council of Philadelphia that the 
playground now operated by the 
culture extension league on John 
Dickinson square be discontinued, 
and that the square revert to city 
control for improvement as other 
public squares. Czty and State says 
of the recommendation: 


The movement to secure children’s 
playgrounds in this and other cities 
received a serious set-back by this 
decision of the councilmen. With 
the exception of a few difficulties 
that would disappear as the move- 
ment advanced and people became 
more familiar with the conditions, 
everything urged against this play- 
ground could be urged against every 
other that might be _ established. 
The principal argument was that 
property fronting on the square had 
depreciated considerably in value 
because of the presence of the chil- 
dren, and the disorder apparent there 
after the teachers had departed. 
There are no electric lights on the 
square, which gives wide latitude to 
mischief-makers after dark, and the 
police apparently gave no thought 
to the square and did not co-operate 
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HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARTES. 


with the culture extension league. 
For the construction of this play- 
ground, with its buildings and 
apparatus, some $14,000 was ex- 
pended, of which councils appro- 
priated $7,000 and $7,000 was con- 
tributed by generous and _philan- 
thropic men and women. _ This 
money will be all lost if the play- 
ground is abolished, as it seems 
certain to be, and there might be 
some claims against the city from 
contributors to the playground fund. 


HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES. 
Hospitals are becoming more and 
more recognized as among the most 
important institutions in any com- 
munity. Formerly they were re- 


garded as pure charities, to which 
only the destitute sick poor were 
admitted for gratuitous treatment. 
They were constructed and managed 


as almshouses, with no other purpose 
than to relieve the temporary strain 
which sickness always brings to the 
households of the poor. But in 
these latter days a new era has 
dawned in their history. Medical 
science teaches that the environ- 
ments of the sick must be of the 
most healthful and health-promoting 
character; that the details of nursing 
must be executed with mathematical 
precision; that no surgical operation 
can be assuredly successful unless 
performed in a room absolutely free 
from infective germs, and that these 
conditions can never certainly be 
secured except in hospitals con- 
structed and managed according to 
the most approved sanitary rules 
and regulations. The recognition 
of these new principles in the art of 
medical and surgical practice has 
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revolutionized public and profes- 
sional opinion as to the value of 
hospitals. They are no longer re- 
garded as institutions for the sick 
poor alone or chiefly, nor for the 
wealthy who can afford liberal com- 
pensation for special care in sick- 
ness, but they are now recognized as 
indispensable in the treatment of 
the larger number of diseases in 
whatever class, age, sex, or condi- 
tion of human society they are 
found. The effect of this new 
theory of the necessities of the sick 
and their treatment is apparent in 
many ways. First notice the 
vast increase in the number of hos- 
pitals within a comparatively brief 
period. During the first half of the 
present century the state of New 
York had but one well organized 
hospital; the century will close with 
not far from two hundred such insti- 
tutions, upwards of ninety of which 
are located within the limits of the 
greater York. The second 
noticeable feature in the history of 
the development of hospitals is an 
entire change in the methods of 
construction. The older hospitals 
consisted of an aggregation of rooms, 
having free communication with 
each other and having a common 
atmosphere. The modern hospital 
is constructed on the 
plan, which so isolates the various 
parts and rooms that ventilation of 
one room into another is, as far as 
practicable, prevented. Again, the 
operating-room of the old hospital 
was arranged chiefly with reference 
to the amount of light that could be 
secured from the window space; 


we 


New 


segregate 
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little regard was paid to its ventila- 
tion or to conditions which secured 
cleanliness. But the modern oper- 
ating-room is located, constructed, 
and managed so as to secure the 
most perfect purity of the air and 
the most absolute cleanliness. 

No less remarkable is the change 
in the hospital management. Form- 
erly the hospital was managed on 
the basis of the ordinary domestic 
household. Skilled service was not 
required in any department. The 
kitchen, the laundry, the dispensary, 
and the nursing were managed in 
the most primitive manner. Now 
all is changed. Skilled service is 
everywhere required. The resident 
medical staff is selected after com- 
petitive examination; the apothecary 
isa graduate of acollege of pharmacy; 
the head of the kitchen is a chef; 
the matron is a trained nurse. But 
perhaps the reform in hospital man- 
agement which has wrought the 
most salutary results is found in the 
department of nursing. The nurse 
of the first half of the century was 
any man or woman who could find 
nothing else to do. The service was 
regarded as too menial for any re- 
spectable person to engage in as a 
special calling. Asa consequence the 
older nurses were generally ignorant, 
very frequently intemperate, and 
always unreliable in the administra- 
tion of medicines and in attention to 
the peculiar wants of the sick. To- 
day the nurse of the most ordinary 
hospital is a person of good edu- 
cation, of the most pronounced cor- 
rect habits, familiar with the import 
of those symptoms of diseases that 


indicate an emergency, reliable in 
the use of remedies, and skilled in 
all the arts of relieving the sick by 
manipulation. 

In view of the imperious demands 
of modern medicine for the best 
possible hygienic conditions  sur- 
rounding the patient, for perfect 
antisepsis in all surgical operations, 
for the greatest precision in all the 
details of nursing, it is very gratify- 
ing to be able to record the fact that 
the public is responding cheerfully 
and generously to these require- 
ments upon it for financial resources. 
Hospitals of the highest type of ex- 
cellence are appearing in every com- 
munity, not only for general disease, 
but for every variety of human 
affections which can by any means 
be better treated in hospitals than at 
home. And these hospitals are 
open alike to the poor and rich, the 
object of their creation being com- 
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STATE BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 
Thestate board of charities 


Connecticut. : ‘ 
of Connecticut met in the 


capitol at Hartford, October 5. The 
members of the board presented 
reports of visits made to the various 
institutions subject to the board’s 
inspection, and the scope of the 
biennial report to the legislature was 
considered. 


Tre The New York board met 
at the capitol in Albany, 

October 12 and 13, and transacted 
a large amount of business, the 
president and nine other commis- 
sioners being present. Plans were 


approved for dormitory and other 
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buildings to be erected at Craig 
colony, which will afford accommo- 
dation for 300 more patients, at a 
per capita cost for housing of about 
$350. Plans were also approved for 
a new dining-hall at the Thomas 
asylum for orphan and destitute 
Indian children at Iroquois, to cost 
$20,000; for a new hospital building 
in connection with the Niagara 
county almshouse; for important 
additions to the Kings county 
hospital at Flatbush, estimated to 
cost $100,000, and for hygienic im- 
provements at the Orange county 
almshouse. The incorporation of 
“the North Brooklyn eye, ear, and 
throat hospital” was approved, as 
were also the extension of the cor- 
porate purposes of the “sisters of 
St. Joseph” to include the care of 
orphan and destitute children, and 
the change of time of holding the 
annual meeting of the ‘ Hudson 
city hospital.” 

A committee consisting of Presi- 
dent Stewart and Commissioners 
Stoddard, Smith, Marvin, and Dahl- 
gren was appointed to arrange, in 
consultation and co-operation with 
others to be selected by the com- 
mittee, for a New York state con- 
ference of charities and correction, 
with the opening session to be held 
preferably at Albany during the fall 
of 1900, thus giving ample time for 
consultation with the convention of 
the county superintendents of the 
poor and with the catholic confer- 
ence of charities, both of which are 
to meet next year, as well as with 
other organizations and persons who 
are likely to be interested. 
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The state commission in lunacy 
has approved of the contract by the 
board of managers of the Manhattan 
state hospital for the erection of the 
new colony group at central Islip, 
Long island, to accommodate 2,250 
patients. It is designed to have this 
group finished by Ig99i, when the 
Blackwell's and Hart's island insti- 
tutions must, under the terms of the 
transfer of the New York city insti- 
tutions to the state, revert to the 
city authorities. The population of 
these islands is now 2,000. The cost 
of maintaining the insane in the 
institutions of New York is lower 
this year than at any time since the 
inauguration of the state care in 
1893, being $184 per capita per 
annum. 

The state commission of prisons 
has experienced a serious loss in the 
recent death of its secretary, Mr. 
Augustus Sherman, who met witha 
fatal accident while landing at New 
Baltimore, his place of residence. 


THE EPILEPTIC. 


Some eight or ten years 
The Resuits of 
Colonization. 


ago, when the question 


of public care for epilep- 
tics first came into prominence, 
the opinion was quite generally held, 
more so, I believe, in the west than 
in the cast, that it would not do to 
segregate epileptics in one institu- 
tion or on one plot of land, for the 
supposed reason that the influence 
of the patients on each other would 
be depressing and in every way un- 
satisfactory. This been 
proved to have been without any 
foundation in fact whatever. The 


idea has 
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Ohio hospital for epileptics at Gal- 
lipolis, the first large institution to 
be opened in this country exclusively 
for this class, has, after some years’ 
experience, proved that it was not 
true; while the Craig colony, to 
this time the only colony for epilep- 
tics in America, after three years’ 
experience is able to assert that not 
only was the idea erroneous in the 
first place, but that the opposite has 
been found to be eminently true. 

A most helpful and sympathetic 
aid and influence has been found to 
exist between the patients, and con- 
stant effort is made to promote such 
feelings by teaching patients to care 
for each other. They are trained to 
go in pairs or groups, and the ready 
response to aid a fellow sufferer dur- 
ing a seizure is one of the common 
and interesting scenes that may be 
witnessed at the colony on any day. 

It was further argued, when the 
movement looking to the care of 
epileptics was being first agitated, 
that by the labor of the patients 
such an institution could be made 
self-supporting. It is, or rather will 
be, found that all this is true, but at 
the same time this assertion should 
have been qualified by the state- 
ment that it would take time to do 
it, for the reason that none of the 
patients admitted so far possessed 
any degree of skill or education that 
would make them of much use in 
the industrial life of the colony. 
They had no opportunity in private 
life to acquire such skill, and when 
we furthermore remember that the 
colony was obliged, in its early days, 
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to receive patients exclusively from 
county poor- and alms-houses, it 
will be further appreciated without 
explanation why such patients could 
not and would not work. It takes 
about three years to train the aver- 
age epileptic, of an average degree 
of intelligence, to perform labor that 
is really useful and that helps to 
reduce the cost of maintenance. 
The nature of his disease makes it 
difficult to teach him, for the reason 
that he can not at any time act in 
continuity. What he does or learns 
to-day may be undone or forgotten 
during the next two or three days 
by reason of his incapacity from a 
seizure or series of seizures. 

Speaking first then of the success 
of the colonization of epileptics as 
it has been attained at the colony 
up to the present time, so far as its 
industrial life pertains, I would pre- 
sent the following figures relative to 
the employment of patients. The 
fifth annual report of the Craig 
colony, issued October 1, 1898, has 
this to say on the subject: 


As far as the physical condition 
of the patient will admit of it, all are 
required to engage in some form of 


occupation. The advantages of oc- 
cupation to the epileptic are bene- 
ficial and remedial. 

During the month of August last 
patients were employed at the colony 
as follows: 

MEN. 

1. Daily average number of men during 
August, 150. 

2. Daily average numberemployed during 
August, 129. 

3. Daily average number employed at 
profitable labor, 99. 

4. Per cent employed of 
under treatment, 86. 


total number 


1The difference between items one and two is made up by the number in school, in the 


hospitals, and chronic invalids. 
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5. Daily average value of all male labor 
during month of August, reckoned on the 
basis of the value of such labor when bought 
in the open market, $46.go. 


WOMEN. 


1. Daily average numberof women during 
August, 145. 

2. Daily average number employed during 
August, 122.! 

3. Daily average number 
profitable labor, 75. 

4. Per cent employed of 
under treatment, 83,5. 

5. Daily average value of all female labor 
during month of August, reckoned on the 
basis of the value of such labor when bought 
in the open market, $26.65. 


employed at 


total number 


Probably a more interest- 

Remedial. ing statement relative to 

the working of the Craig 
colony may be made concerning its 
curative effects. During the past 
year seven patients were discharged 
from the colony recovered. There 
was no question in any of these 
cases as to the diagnosis. Especial 
effort is made in every case to be 
sure of the diagnosis, since, in such 
a matter, error is so easily liable to 
creep in. The rate of recoveries, it 
is true, is not large, and it should 
not be, for two reasons: first, the 
colony has, to this time, received 
only a chronic class; second, the 
conservative physician, if he be at 
all familiar with the obstinate nature 
of epilepsy, will always be extremely 
cautious in making any statement 
relative to its curability. 

Beyond these two things, the in- 
dustrial training of patients and the 
cure of epilepsy, the colony exerts 
an influence on all patients that it is 
difficult to describe, yet easy to ap- 
preciate when one comes in contact 
with them daily in the early days of 
their life at the colony and after 
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they have been under its discipline 
and restraining influence for two or 
three years. The nature of the 
schools is diversified. The patients 
are being taught Sloyd work, ordi- 
nary school work, kindergarten work, 
manual training work of all kinds, 
domestic art, domestic science, and 
many other things too numerable to 
mention. As before stated, the 
results of the combination of all 
these influences serve to bring about 
a valuable change in the condition 
of all patients in almost every 
respect. W. 


The new Massachusetts 
hospital for epileptics at 
Monson is already crowd- 
ed, and an appeal must be made to 
the legislature for more room. The 
hospital has accommodations for 200, 
but more than that number have 
already been taken in. There are 
said to be 4,000 epileptics in the 
state, about seven hundred being in 
public institutions, mostly insane 
hospitals. The cruelty of the latter 
disposition need not be enlarged 
upon. 


P. SreRATLING. 
Massachusetts 


Epileptic 
Hospital. 


THE INSANE. 


The proposition that has 
Psycopathic Come from various sources, 


A 


Hospital. : 
— but especially recom. 


mended by the president of the Neu- 
rological Association in his annual 
address, to establish a psycopathic 
hospital for the cure and prevention 
of insanity in its incipient stage, is 
admirable, if practicable. As long 
as self-control is retained by the pa- 
tient and he submits to treatment 
voluntarily, it is quite practicable to 


1The difference between items one and two is made up by the number in school, in the 


hospitals, and chronic invalids. 
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treat him in a general hospital. The 
cases, however, that would submit to 
treatment of any kind in the stage 
when insanity can be prevented by 
treatment would probably be dis- 
appointing in number. Why can not 
the same ideal be consummated by 
a psycopathic ward in existing gen- 
eral hospitals? The ante-insane psy. 
choses should not require more than 
the other neuroses, which the general 
hospitals now treat apparently with 
reasonable success. In any event, 
New York can hardly be expected to 
depart from its time-honored princi- 
ples and extend its eleemosynary 
work outside of the requirements 
now established, especially until its 
legislators are better instructed. 


Catens The recent propositions for 

at the construction of colony 
Central Isllp- + ildings for 2,260 patients 
at Central Islip, New York, is an ex- 
emplification of what can be done 
with limited means—and well done. 
The buildings are largely fireproofed ; 
that is, the central buildings, all con- 
necting corridors and two floors, be- 
sides fireproof party-walls. The 
building specifications call for the 
best quality of construction, and pro- 
vide for the completion of the group 
in every detail, ready for occupancy, 
including water supply, heating, light- 
ing, plumbing, and fire protection. 
The aggregate for the whole work is 
less than $500 per patient. This fur- 
nishes a marked contrast with former 
palatial designs that have cost more 
than $3,000 per capita, and which will 
not compare in efficiency to the Cen- 
tral Islip group. The world truly 


moves, and in the right direction. 
The statutory limit for constructior, 
incorporated in the state care act, 
has been a beneficent measure. 


The ninth annual report 
sana of the New York state 
commission in lunacy, just 
issued, contains a full exposé of the 
methods and principles underlying 
the pathological work of the state 
hospitals, in the central laboratory in 
New York city. It is worthy of 
careful consideration, for it not 
only develops methods of investi- 
gation, but presents a new view 
of the pathology on insanity 
which by common admission is 
less perfectly understood than any 
form of disease afflicting the human 
race. Surely, if any hope of alle- 
viating this curse is held out, in a 
better understanding of its nature 
and prevention, no possible means 
should be withheld, or no lack of 
encouragement, towards its thorough 
investigation. Dr. Van Gieson, the 
director of the institute, is clear and 
explicit in his report, and can not 
well be misinterpreted. 


Psychiatry presents some 
curious problems. Proba- 
bly none are more difficult 
to solve than the comparatively 
rapid changes that occur in the forms 
of insanity, and the most striking 
example is that of “general paraly- 
sis.” Within a generation it has be- 
come one of the most common forms, 
though thirty years ago it was 
comparatively rare outside of the 
larger cities. Within a few years 
also it has changed in respect to its 


Forms of 
Insanity. 
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manifestations. Formerly, almost 
invariably, a paretic exhibited the 
most exalted sensations and extra- 
ordinary grandiose delusions, while at 
the present day it is rather the ex- 
ception to meet the stupendous 
wealth and immeasurable power 
which formerly the deluded para- 
lytic dement believed himself to be 
the possessor of. Change in social or 
physical conditions offers no plausi- 
ble explanation of these changes. 
Is it possible that degeneracy itself 
is subject to some law of evolution, 
progressive although downward ? 


The state of Indiana needs 
more room in her hospitals 
for the insane; they are 
not quite big enough—never have 
been, notwithstanding the expendi- 
ture within fifty years of $3,000,000 


The Need in 
indiana. 


on their development and a present 


capacity for 3,300 inmates. The 
population of the state now amounts 
to 2,900,000; the number of insane 
is 4,200. Nothing seems to be more 
startling to the average citizen than 
a call for increase of hospital capacity 
for the insane. Forthwith it is as- 
sumed that mental disease, if not 
epidemic, is certainly'rife and spread- 
ing, and the query is anxiously pro- 
pounded, ‘“ Why is insanity increas- 
ing so rapidly, or is it?’”’ “Are the 
great hospitals we built the other 
day (ten, fifteen or twenty years 
ago) filled already?” |Common- 
wealth and citizens should remember 
that change makes change; that as 
population thickens the defective 
element at least maintains its ratio, 
if it does not exceed it; that a ratio 
must be met, rather than a fixed 
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number, and that the hospitals for 
the insane should have always a bed 
ready beforehand for the unfortunate 
one out of 400 or 600 as the case 
may be. In every community this 
is a permanently increasing demand. 
The prompt and proper care of the 
insane can only be secured by a wise, 
liberal, and timely adoption of the 
above policy. /os. G. Rogers. 

A superintendent of a 
large hospital for the in- 
sane near New York city 
states in his annual report that 
“societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children would do well to 
branch out into the work of preven- 
tion of insanity in childhood by in- 
sisting on more outdoor physical 
exercise, and less intellectual over- 
work, until the body has been de- 
veloped to a sturdy, healthy frame. 
checking the emotions and grading 
study according tothe age and physi- 
cal condition of the child. Physi- 
cal deterioration, if not actual patho- 
logical conditions, exist in seven- 
tenths of our cases and act as exciting 
causes for mental disturbance.” He 
has observed what is plainly evident, 
that a larger proportion than former- 
ly of the patients admitted to insane 
hospitals have the insanity superven- 
ing upon a very imperfect constitu- 
tion, which has been either inherited 
or, more frequently, acquired through 
an unwise early management leading 
to physical deterioration. 


Prevention 
of insanity. 


Need of .t is well recognized that 

Public the most potent influence 
instruction. . ° ‘ 

in the prevention of in- 

sanity is a public well instructed 

upon the dangers of mind strain and 
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the elements of nerve exhaustion 
and how to prevent it. It is im- 
portant that these most elusive of 
the body functions should be more 
universally appreciated, or at least 
the influences that tend to deterio- 
rate them; yet in all the popular 
lectures to the public in schools and 
in forum that are being wisely es- 
tablished in New York and other 
cities, this subject is one that seems 
to be carefully excluded. How 
many there are whose mental sta- 
bility depends upon this or that 
vocation, course of life, or mode of 
living, who could be saved from in- 
sanity or permanent disability, if 
they only knew how or appreciated 
their dangers. When the props that 
keep the mind in equilibrium are 
weak, it requires but a small devia- 
tion from a carefully regulated life 
to overcome them. To know how 
to live, to appreciate the dangers 
not only to this but to future gen- 
erations by constant strain on an 
already weakened energy, to know 
how to relieve this strain, and the 
relative importance of relief, this 
should be preached in the open 
places with diligence. But how can 
the public be reached without the 
aid of those who direct the teaching ? 


ites philosopher once said 
and =6 that he who sought the 
Progress. : ’ ° 
rainbow’s end was wiser 
than he who sneered, for if he found 
it not he had experience, than which 
there is no better teacher. In seek- 
ing ideals that are or appear to be 
unattainable there is some progres- 
sion, and humanity is the better for 
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it. This is well shown in the care 
and treatment of the insane, for, 
although there is not yet a consum- 
mation of those lofty aspirations of 
benevolent persons who have criti- 
cised our existing methods of caring 
for the insane, the impulse to better- 
ment has been stimulated by the 
criticism and has resulted most benef- 
icently. The very nature of in- 
sanity has undergone a change, and 
the “ maniacs” and “ bedlams” have 
nearly passed into history. The 
modern “asylum” is a home where 
the defects of the intellect are sup- 
plied by guidance, of the emotions 
by kindly care and diversion, and of 
the will by intellectual control. And 
the modern hospital is a place where 
these defects are remedied by 
humane methods. It is a source of 
thankfulness that this progressive 
century thus closes with the com- 
plete removal of the dark blot on 
humanity that marked its birth. 


DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 

The searching investigation made 
by Mrs. Nassau, Sr., in 1873, as to 
the after careers of children reared 
in the poor-law schools of England, 
led to at least one practical result of 
very great importance. This was 
the organization of a society named, 
rather unfortunately, as it seems to 
us, the metropolitan association for 
befriending young servants, and 
popularly called the “m. a. b. y. s.” 
The work of this society has been, 
not so much to improve the con- 
dition of young servants in general, 
as to befriend, advise, and assist in 
whatever way may be practicable 
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the girls who are discharged from 
the poor-law schools of the metrop- 
olis. The September number of the 
London Charsty Organization Review 
reports the organization of an associ- 
ation for befriending boys, which is 
to undertake similar duties in behalf 
of the boys who leave the poor-law 
schools. The following statement 
of the objects of the association is 
taken from one of its leaflets: 


The main work of the society will 
be to find friends for the boys. 
It is proposed to look after the boys 
between the ages at which they go 
to work and the time when they 
ought to be able to take care of 
themselves (roughly, between four- 
teen and twenty). At the age of six- 
teen all legal control over them by 
guardians ceases unless they have 
been apprenticed. But the years be- 
tween sixteen and twenty are the 
most dangerous for a boy; the char- 
acter is unformed, the first place 
seldom determines the work which 
he will ultimately follow, and it is at 
such times that a friend is specially 
needed. From the moment of leav- 
ing school, however, he has need of 
something more than the indirect 
control which the guardians can at 
best exercise. He wants some one 
to encourage him to attend evening 
school, Sunday classes, clubs, etc.; 
to advise him in the care of his 
money ; to help him to get clothes; 
to get him convalescent aid; to man- 
age a holiday for him. Girls when 
thrown out of place can generally 
get work of some sort, which will at 
least provide lodging. A boy out of 
work is thrown on the streets and 
has no refuge but the workhouse. 

The earnings of boys are, in their 
first years of service, small, and they 
need in some cases to be directed to 
the working boys’ homes, or to other 
places where they may be shielded 
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from some of the dangers which be- 
fall a friendless lad. In short, they 
want a friend; such a friend the 
association for befriending boys pro- 
poses to provide them. The co- 
operation required from boards of 
guardians will be, in the first in- 
stance, only such as is involved in 
sending to a central office the names 
of all boys who leave the schools for 
service. This society will, on the 
other hand, send to boards of guardi- 
ans reports (annual or otherwise, as 
may be desired) as to the condition 
and progress of the boys. 


The need of such an organization 
was pointed out in the report of the 
departmental committee appointed 
by the legal government board to 
inquire into the condition of poor-law 
children in 1896. It is to be noted 
also that the honorable secretary of 
the new organization, Mrs. Lascelles, 
has for some years been giving just 
this kind of help to the boys sent to 
service from two of the poor-law 
schools. The new association has 
organized, as so often happens, to 
extend and perpetuate a work which 
in a small scale has already been 
carried on successfully by individ- 
uals. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
the fact that one of the most urgent 
needs in connection with the care of 
destitute children in New York city 
is a similar oversight and assistance 
for the thousands of children dis- 
charged each year from our private 
children’s institutions supported by 
public funds. The boys and girls 
who leave these institutions, though 
they have been supported by the 
public in many cases for a term of 
years, are immediately upon their 
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discharge lost to the public, and it 
is to be feared are lost also, in most 
cases, to the authorities of the in- 
stitutions. It might be assumed 
that these institutions, being con- 
ducted, not by public officials, such 
as poor-law guardians, overseers of 
the poor, or commissioners of chari- 
ties, who are expected by many to 
perform their duties in a more or 
less perfunctory manner, but by 
benevolent and public-spirited citi- 
zens who bring to their work that 
philanthropic impulse and public 
spirit which is supposed to render 
private institutions so much superior 
to municipal, county, or state insti- 
tutions, would extend a helping 
hand to those who leave their doors. 
In individual instances, or in a few 
institutions, this may be done, but 


there is unfortunately too much rea- 
son for believing that such is not 


generally the case. Whether the de- 
sired result would be secured more 
surely by the organization of some 
independent association, or by 
arousing each institution to a sense 
of its duty in this regard, is a matter 


for consideration. 
HoMER FOLks. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


Canadian “4S an outcome of the 
Conferenceof meeting of the national 
Charities. ae : 

conference of charities in 
Toronto, it has been decided to or- 
ganize a Canadian conference. To 
make a beginning in this direction, 
a meeting will be held in Toronto, 
November 10-11, and invitations are 
being sent to workers in the various 
fields of philanthropic effort. The 
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gathering will take place in the 
normal school building, and the con- 
veners are Dr. Rosebrugh and Mr. J. 
J. Kelso, the latter of whom has 
been attending the meetings of the 
American conference for the past 
six years. 

In the course of the session of this 
first conference, it is proposed to 
make an attempt to organize the 
charities of Toronto into something 
like systematic and _ co-operative 
effort. There are a great many 
societies of all kinds, and money is 
given liberally to every worthy 
object, but the citizens feel that the 
methods are out of date and that 
the best results are not obtained. 
It is expected that some experienced 
worker from this side of the border 
will be secured for several days’ 
work in advance of the conference, 
to give expert assistance in preparing 
the soil for the local organization. 


A local conference of a 
somewhat unique char- 
acter was held at Newark, 
New Jersey, on October 21. Ad- 
dresses were made by the general 
secretaries of the Baltimore and the 
New York charity organization so- 
cieties, but the special feature was a 
three minutes’ report from each of 
about forty charitable societies, con- 
taining, as a rule, a word of statistics, 
a word of history, and a word con- 
cerning objects and methods. The 
conference was virtually an oral 
charities directory for Newark and 
vicinity, with some of the disad- 
vantages of a directory which has 
not been edited. The plan is a capi- 


Newark 
Charities. 
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tal one. It practically insures an 
audience, which in this instance was 
both large and patient. The com- 
mittee which organized the confer- 
ence evidently understood just where 
the local shortcomings are, and have 
taken the initial steps of such better 
acquaintance as will be of distinct 


mutual advantage. 
EDWARD T. DEVINE. 


Causes ‘St a recent meeting in 
of New York of the com- 
Distress. “mittee appointed by the 
charity organization section of the 
national conference to revise the 
statistical blank now used in pre- 
paring records of families, some val- 
uable new thought concerning the 
fundamental causes of social distress 
found expression. The personnel of 
the committee makes its views on 


this subject of weight, and we have 


secured from the chairman, Dr. 
Philip W. Ayres, the promise of a 
statement of some of the thought 
brought out at the meeting for our 
December number. 
iain: The associated charities 
of St. Paul held its 
seventh annual meeting on October 
10. The meeting was well attended 
and considered successful from every 
standpoint. The old officers were 
re-elected, with a few changes in the 
board of trustees. The society ends 
the year with no money in the treas- 
ury, but this does not seem to trouble 
the officers, as the system of finan- 
cing used is planned to make ends 
just meet. The society “quits 
soliciting when it gets the amount 
of money it needs.” 


Mrs. J. M. Parker, for the past 
two years general manager of the, 
associated charities of Minneapolis, 
has accepted the position of friendly 
visiting agent of the St. Paul asso- 
ciated charities. 


The Chicago bureau of 
associated charities is 
undergoing its yearly 
reorganization. It is this year 
attended with encouraging results. 
Converts are adding to the strength 
of charity organization, and many 
who a few years ago were either 
ignorant or severely critical are now 
working for the success of syste- 
matic charity. Among the new 
activities of the bureau this winter 
is a bureau of charities press. An 
entire printing outfit has been ob- 
tained, and a man placed in charge, 
who will publish once a month a 
small paper. All of the printing 
of the bureau will be done by this 
press. The periodical, although the 
work of this society, will be repre- 
sentative of all of the charities in 
the city. 

The bureau is just now sending 
out invitations to a conference in 
child-saving work. Illinois, in child- 
saving methods, is one of the most 
backward states in the union. Child 
neglect, brutality, viciousness, goes 
on openly without any considerable 
repression. What would strike 
horror to the heart of a Canadian, 
a Massachusetts man, or an Indiana 
neighbor, goes on unregarded in IIli- 
nois. Forits criminal neglect in this 
direction the state must pay a heavy 
debt in criminality and pauperism. 


Iinols. 
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At present the only way to get a 
child away from cruel treatment is 
to prove it a criminal, and then have 
it placed in an institution. One 
object of the conference is to urge 
a law which will permit children to 
be taken from parents without any 
disgrace clinging to the child. 


Charitable work in Maine 
takes its summer vacation 
with great regularity. The 
long inclement winters tax both the 
funds and the workers of the 
“giving” organizations to an extent 
that makes a lull really a necessity. 
In our beautiful summer almost 
everybody can get on some way. 
Even the larger cities are health 
resorts for the denizens of more 
crowded spots, still the sick and 


Maine. 


weary in them are given change and 


rest by well organized fresh - air 
societies. Flower and fruit missions 
supplant diet missions for a few 
weeks. Of course the “homes”’ for 
the aged, for invalids, and for chil- 
dren are always open and call for 
constant effort for their manage- 
ment and support. There is not 
adequate accommodation for either 
class, but such as there is, for the 
most part, is very commendable. A 
home for girls in Belfast, one for 
boys in Bangor, the good-will farm 
in Fairfield, and a small home for 
friendless boys in Deering are the 
only places where young people can 
be sent not “sentenced.” A home, 
not a reformatory, for young girls in 
Portland or vicinity is a crying need. 

Perhaps the most notable work 
of the season was the vacation school, 
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sewing classes, mothers’ meetings, and 
home-visiting in the Jewish neigh- 
borhood in Portland. Cautiously 
received at first, all branches of the 
work were soon eagerly welcomed. 
The school was crowded, the children 
were exceptionally bright and attrac- 
tive, very few of them but one would 
feel sure would stand Emerson’s 
test, ‘capable of amelioration,” un- 
der proper influences. The work 
was carried on under the auspices of 
the kindergarten association, by 
Miss F. M. Scales, of Boston. Miss 
Scales hoped to make this the be- 
ginning of some phase of settlement 
work that would be permanent, but 
so far nothing has followed the 
closing of the school early in 
September. 


The report of the protest- 
ant orphans’ home shows 
a census of 158 inmates, 
nineteen of these being women, the 
home maintaining a department for 
aged women. Fourteen children 
have been cared for temporarily 
while waiting to be placed in homes 
by the children’s aid society. There 
has been some sickness during the 
year, but no deaths. The home 
receives material aid from the public 
school boards. The local children’s 
aid society has a showing for the 
year of good work done, and some 
unpaid bills in the treasury. The 
maternity hospital has a similar 
experience. 

The departure of Lady. Aberdeen 
from Canada will be felt by many 
women throughout the Dominion as 
aserious loss. Through the national 


Ottawa. 
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council of women and the Victorian 
order of nurses, she has made a strong 
influence felt for social helpfulness 
and reform. It rarely falls to the 
lot of individual women to exercise 
so marked a leadership over so faith- 
ful a following as has characterized 
the five years of Lady Aberdeen’s 
stay in Canada. 


Convict Lhe petition before the 

Laborin last Massachusetts legis- 
MassachusettS ature for the employ- 
ment of convict labor on a Cape 
Cod canal did not result in taking 
the proposition up. There was 
passed, however, an act to permit 
the purchase of waste land and its 
reclamation by the labor of convicts. 
The only thing which has been done 
under that act is to buy a farm of 
about three hundred acres near the 
Concord reformatory and to set the 
convicts at work upon it, reclaiming 
it for cultivation. It was a worn- 
out, dilapidated farm, and this ex- 
periment is made in bringing it back 
to productiveness. ‘During the 
summer about one hundred men 
have been employed on it con- 
stantly. They are men who have 
about a month longer to serve. If 
they ran away they would be liable 
to a year’s further imprisonment if 
captured. So they prefer not to 
take the risk, but work out their 
time. Not aman has tried to escape, 
and that part of the experiment is 
satisfactory. The other part has 
not been computed. The Cape 
Cod project has this fall been in- 
corporated into the democratic state 
platform, and may yet result in 
definite action. 
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The new settlement law 
of Massachusetts is bring. 
ing about a radical read- 
justment of the claims of families to 
poor relief. Apropos of the interest 
in the law and the work of investi- 
gation it is giving to poor depart- 
ments of the state, Secretary Brown, 
of the Salem poor department, makes 
the following statement, quoted in 
the Boston Herald: 


Massachusetts 
Settlement 
Laws. 


By these laws, in order to gain a 
settlement in the state, a man must 
live for five years continuously in 
the same town, without receiving 
public aid, and pay within five years 
all taxes assessed upon him for three 
of the five years. A woman gains 
it by five years’ continuous residence 
in the same town without public 
aid. Legitimate children take the 
settlement of the father, if he has 
any, and of the mother, if he has not, 
and follow their parents’ settlement 
until they arrive at the age of twenty- 
one years. Illegitimate children take 
the settlement of the mother at the 
time of birth, and cling to that 
settlement until they are twenty- 
one, and gain one for themselves. 
Service for one year as an overseer 
of the poor, as a constable, and as a 
settled ordained minister also gives 
aman a settlement. All settlements 
gained previous to May I, 1860, are 
defeated and lost by the present 
laws. If a person is absent from 
the state for ten successive years he 
loses his settlement. 

Previous to July 1 the laws made 
and encouraged hereditary pauper- 
ism, settlements being claimed gen- 
eration after generation by descend- 
ants of some person who gained a 
settlement seventy or 100 years be- 
fore. Now, a woman is legally re- 
sponsible for the support of the chil- 
dren and can be held to answer to a 
civil process, while the father can be 
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held to answer to both criminal and 
civil process. 

These changes have entailed much 
investigation upon the poor depart- 
ments of the state to determine the 
settlement under the changed laws 
of persons now receiving aid. In 
Salem a marked change is apparent 
already, many families who for gen- 
erations have been receiving aid at 
the expense of Salem now being 
chargeable to some other town or to 
the state. Perpetual pauperism, 
hereditary, running through gener- 
ations of families, has not been an 
uncommon experience in Massa- 
chusetts under former laws. Now 
the chain is broken, and May 1, 
1860, has been made the date at 
which a settlement must begin to be 
acquired. 


To the Editors of the Char- 
pea ities Review: At Sander- 
ton, England, there has 


been carried out a very successful plan 
of providing Sunday services for the 
inmates of the workhouse, who are 


mostly old people. The non-con- 
formist churches began in 1895 to 
take charge of these services col- 
lectively. Each church was to be 
held responsible for its scheduled 
Sunday, for which it made its own 
arrangements as it saw fit. It pro- 
vided a leader of the service and 
selected singers so as to have good 
singing. A noteworthy feature of 
the service was the admission of the 
public, as many as 200 persons com- 
ing at times, some several miles, to 
join with the inmates on Sunday 
afternoons. Each yearan anniversary 
has been held at which a free tea is 
served, the ladies of the churches, 
some of whom are the wives of poor 
guardians, serving as waiters. An 
especially interesting programme is 
provided for the occasion, the several 
churches are brought together in 
their common work, and the old 
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people are given a thoroughly good 
time once a year at least. 

This example is worth imitating. 
There are very few almshouses in 
the United States at which this 
simple programme might not be car- 
ried out with equal success, much to 
the relief of the inmates from that 
monotonous isolation which falls 
upon the poor thus shut out from 
contact with living society in which 
they have done their better part, 
however imperfectly. No community 
is going to be any more satisfied 
with itself for being unmindful of 
the spiritual welfare of the aged 
poor. For to them, no doubt, life 
is still something more than meat 
and drink and raiment. 


JOHN FRANKLIN CROWELL. 
London, England. 


The London Charity Or- 
ganization Review for Oc- 
tober reviews at length 
the discussion of indus- 
trial insurance in the REVIEW last 
spring. As so many references were 
made throughout this discussion to 
English opinion and experience, the 
present paper froma reliable English 
source makes a valuable addition to 
the literature of the subject. In re- 
capitulating Mr. Fiske’s presentation 
of the companies’ side, the writer, Mr. 
C. H. d’E. Leppington, adds one or 
two side lights which are perhaps 
new to American readers. Refer- 
ring to Mr. Fiske’s explanation of 
the undesirability of lapses, he says: 
“The argument may seem more in- 
genious than convincing. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Dewey, of the Prudential, 
was able to produce actuarial evi- 
dence before the select committee on 
the children’s life insurance bill that 
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lapses of children’s policies were not 
to the interest of a company, because 
as the death-rate decreased up to a 
certain age, so the value of the 
policy to the company increased.” 
In restating the discussion about the 
canvassing of slums, he adds: “The 
American companies seem not to 
adopt the practice of the Prudential, 
as stated by Mr. Dewey, of forbid- 
ding canvassing in certain states.” 

Summing up our discussion, Mr. 
Leppington says: “Criticisms are di- 
rected chiefly towards proving that 
insurance, especially of children, 
is for the working classes an un- 
wise application of money urgently 
wanted for more pressing needs, and 
towards witnessing against the costli- 
ness of industrial insurance as at 
present carried on.” These points 
he takes up, as follows: 


Now, as to the first point, the 
weight of evidence here, as in the 
states, goes to show that the various 
forms of industrial life insurance do 
tap a lower social tier; financially and 
morally, than those belong to who 
insure themselves against sickness 
and other contingencies, besides that 
of death, in friendly societies. Their 
utility from the point of view of the 
very poor has been somewhat over- 
looked by philanthropists, and per- 
haps too ostentatiously ignored in 
public by the heads of the com- 
panies themselves—though not by 
their agents—owing to the suspicion 
{not general in America] that they 
afford a temptation to foul play. 
The general death-rate among very 
young children is no measure of the 
great risk to be found in certain 
classes, or localities, or within certain 
periods. The average annual mortal- 
ity for the first year of life, as shown 


by the registrar-general’s tables, was 
only 144 per thousand for all Eng- 
land, during the ten years ended 
with 1892, but nevertheless the aver- 
age mortality at the same age in our 
thirty-three largest towns for the 
summer quarter of the following 
year was 250, and in Preston and 
Grimsby over 400 per thousand. 
Unless the very poor are to rely on 
the poor law to meet the unavoid- 
able cost of births and deaths, they 
must have the means of laying their 
hand at a few days’ notice upon a 
larger sum than they can have saved. 
Post office and other savings banks 
can not supply the place of the pawn- 
broker and the insurance agent in 
emergencies such as these, for, as 
Mr. Cleveland, secretary of the odd- 
fellows, pointed out to the commit- 
tee on the children’s life insurance 
bill, it would take a man eleven 
years to save up by weekly premiums 
in the post office a sum which three 
months’ payment of insurance pre- 
miums would place at his command 
in case of a death. 

The friendly societies can only 
insure the children of their own 
members. Then, again, the small 
weekly payment to the insurance 
agent at the door is the form of pro- 
vision for the future easiest to the 
thrifty wife of a spendthrift husband. 
Probably the very cause which makes 
it the interest of the insurance com- 
pany to prevent lapses in children’s 
policies—viz., the decreasing mor- 
tality with increasing age—operates 
to make parents careless in keeping 
them up. And this brings us to the 
other great objection raised by Mr. 
Reynolds and his fellow critics, 
namely, the very large fraction of 
the receipts which is absorbed in 
expenses. 

The two characteristic features of 
industrial insurance, weekly collec- 
tions from house to house, and a 
uniform rate of premiums instead of 
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rates graded according to the risk 
run by the company, combined with 
the much higher mortality prevail- 
ing among working people in large 
towns, and also with the very large 
proportion of lapses taking place at 
an age when insurance is most re- 
munerative, clearly necessitate a high 
rate of premium as compared with 
middle-class insurance. Moreover, 
when premiums are paid in minute 
weekly sums, the scale of monetary 
units will not permit of adjusting 
them precisely to the round sum in- 
sured. Nevertheless, after making all 
allowances, the proportion of nearly 
two-fifths which expenses bear to 
gross receipts, according to Mr. 
Fiske, seems very great. He does 
not mention the proportion borne 
by the premiums received to the 
claims, bonuses, and other benefits 
paid out to the Metropolitan policy- 
holders. The average proportion 
obtaining in our own industrial life 


assurance shows, according to the 


total figures for 1895, given in 
Whitaker’s almanac, only thirty- 
eight per cent of the premiums paid 
as coming back to the insurers, the 
proportion of management expenses 
to gross receipts being about the 
same as in the Metropolitan, name- 
ly, not quite two-fifths. In the ordi- 
nary companies, rather more than a 
fourth of whose income consists of 
interests on their accumulated funds 
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policy-holders receive altogether, in- 
cluding bonuses and annuities, about 
eleven-twelfths of the premiums paid. 
The management expenses of the 
ordinary companies are actually a 
little below those of the industrial, 
though their total outgoings are 
nearly four times as great. 

If this disparity, operating to the 
prejudice of the industrial policy- 
holder in the proportion of benefits 
received to premiums paid, be the 
inseparable incident of weekly house- 
to-house visitation, then the first step 
to be taken towards a better state of 
things would seem to be the exten- 
sion of the system of intermediate 
policies with quarterly or half-yearly 
premiums already referred to, com- 
bined with the provision that such 
policies should have a distinct scale 
of premiums, which of course would 
be, as Mr. Fiske says they are in his 
company, not much higher propor- 
tionately than those in “old line” 
companies. Many workmen, who 
were able to keep up the policies 
which the persuasive powers of the 
collector had in the first instance 
allured them into accepting, might 
be glad to take up intermediate poli- 
cies instead, when once they realized 
the economy to be thus effected. 
Industrial insurance would then play 
a far stronger part as a school for 
thrift than its most ardent support- 
ers can claim for it now. 





THE NATIONAL PRISON ASSOCIATION CONGRESS. 


BY ROELIFF BRINKERHOFF. 


The twenty-seventh annual con- 
gress of the national prison associa- 
tion, which met this year in Indian- 
apolis, Saturday evening, October 
15, and closed on the 20th, was 
one of the largest and most satis- 
factory in its history. All the ses- 
sions of the congress were held in 
Plymouth church, founded by the 
famous philanthropist, Rev. Oscar 
C. McCulloch, who remained its pas- 
tor until he died. At the opening, 
addresses extending a cordial wel- 
come to the members of the con- 
ference were made by Hon. John H. 


Halliday, chairman of the executive 


committee, Governor Mount, and 


Mayor Taggart. 

Governor Mount expressed him- 
self as in cordial sympathy with the 
purposes of the congress, and gave 
an account of the notable progress 
made in Indiana in recent years in 
penal legislation and in the govern- 
ment and administration of its 
charitable and correctional institu- 
tions. He said: 

Your deliberations have resulted 
in the adoption of advanced methods 
for bringing about prison reform. I 
beg to assure our distinguished visi- 
tors that Indiana has taken a posi- 
tion among the foremost in the 
management and control of all her 
penal, reformatory, and charitable 
institutions. Competency and fit- 
ness of character are the qualifica- 
tions demanded of those who are to 
assume charge of these institutions 
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and of their many departments. 
Partisan politics is rapidly being 
eliminated as a factor in their con- 
duct. The taxpayers of the state 
demand business integrity in the 
management of state institutions. 
They require the exercise of a spirit 
of economy, but not parsimony ; 
liberality, but not extravagance; 
business qualifications, instead of re- 
wards to favorites. The broad- 
minded philanthropic spirit of the 
people of Indiana demands that the 
wards of the state be provided for in 
a manner consistent with kindness 
and justice. They insist upon the 
punishment of lawbreakers and favor 
the reclamation, as far as possible, 
of the fallen. 


This emphatic declaration against 
the spoils system by the acting gov- 
ernor of a great state was welcomed 
by the congress as an indorsement 
of one of its leading principles, and 
as an indication of progress in the 
right direction. 

Governor Mount also announced 
that the legislature of Indiana in 
1897 enacted a law transforming the 
penitentiary at Jeffersonville into a 
reformatory, and also passed a law 
providing for indeterminate sen- 
tences forall prisoners. These laws, 
as we learned afterwards, require a 
non-partisan administration of the 
reformatory. The superintendent is 
made the responsible head of the 
institution, in fact as well as in name, 
and the members of the board of 
managers are prohibited from ap- 
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pointing any of his subordinates, 
or even recommending one for 
appointment. Their business is to 
appoint the superintendent and see 
that he does his duty, and to 
remove him if he fails. This 
law is a long step forward, and if 
imitated generally would inaugur- 
ate a new era of progress in 
the administration of our public 
institutions. 

In response to the addresses of 
welcome, Dr. Frederick H. Wines, 
secretary of the board of state char- 
ities of Illinois, made an appeal for 
larger interest and co-operation by 
the public in prison reforms, and in 
conclusion said: 


The controversy in all of its parts 
and its phases is a struggle between 
the barbarous past and the humani- 
tarian spirit which gilds the dawn of 
In other 


the approaching century. 
words, it is a question of religion, 


of humanity, and of progress. To 
America has been intrusted the ban- 
ner of progress and of humanity. 
The American revolution changed 
the outlook of mankind. The civil 
war determined whether this nation 
would prove true or false to her 
mission. The Spanish war, in its 
motive, in the incidents which have 
characterized it, and in its sudden 
and glorious termination, has re- 
vealed this mission to the world. 
Our past in history is to stoop to the 
ignorant, the degraded, and the mis- 
erable, and lift them to a higher, 
fuller, and richer life; to make all 
mankind sharers with us in every- 
thing which makes our heritage for- 
tunate. To stoop to the convict and 
seek to re-create in him the lost or 
broken image of his Maker is the 
supreme illustration of the American 
idea. It is this idea, or, perhaps I 
should better say, the Christian idea, 
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which this association embodies and 
reflects. 

The annual address by President 
Brockway was an able presentation of 
the present question, but for proper 
appreciation his paper must be read 
in its entirety. As an indication of 
the magnitude of the question he 
said: 

Present statistics show nothing of 
scientific value as to the increase or 
decrease of crime in the United 
States, and there are no accessible 
data by which a just international 
comparison of the amount of crimi- 
nality can possibly be made. 

It is estimated that the number 
of convictions for crime of every 
grade, annually, in the United States, 
is 720,000. The number of com- 
mittals to prison is 260,000. The 
number of prisoners in all jails, in- 
cluding the jails and juvenile prisons, 
is 85,000. A rough estimate is made 
of the cost of crime in the United 
States, which includes the expense 
of police and constabulary, courts, 
trials, witnesses, etc., prison main- 
tenance, and interest on investments 
for prison establishments, excluding 
from the calculation the amount of 
loss from the crimes themselves, and 
the footings exceed $50,000,000 of 
annual expenditures. (St. Clair Mc- 
Kelway estimated it at $60,000,000.) 

The corrupting influence of crimes 
and criminals can not be estimated. 
The criminal is the bacillus of society 
and the crime is the symptom of 
society’s endemic disease. 


The next day, Sunday, as usual 
with the congress, was devoted to 
various meetings in the churches of 
the city. In the morning, the con- 
gress, as a body, attended the services 
in the first presbyterian church, and 
listened to the annual sermon, by 
the pastor, Rev. M. L. Haines, 
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who spoke from the text ‘‘Remember 
them that are in bonds as bound 
with them.” His theme was the 
attitude of Christianity towards the 
criminal, or, as he expressed it, 
“toward the downmost man in so- 
ciety.” Where prison reform is 
most needed just now is not in our 
penitentiary and reformatory insti- 
tutions, though there is a vast amount 
of work to be done before most of 
them can be made what they should 
be, but it is in public opinion and 
sentiment —those old controlling 
factors in American civilization; 
what society needs is the cultivation 
and expression of a higher and more 
Christian attitude toward the men 
at the bottom. 

In the. evening, at Plymouth 
church, a popular meeting was held, 
with a large audience in attendance. 
A number of addresses were made 
upon the various phases of reforma- 
tory work by some of the ablest men 
in the congress. Addresses were 
also made in other churches by 
conference members, so that the 
prison question had a hearing by 
a large number of church-going 
people. 

On Monday morning was the 
meeting of the wardens’ association, 
with President Walfer in the chair, 
who in his address presented the 
merits of the Bertillon system of 
measurements and urged its general 
adoption. Major R. W. McClaughry, 
warden of the prison at Joliet, pre- 
sented the importance of the parole, 
and its great value when properly 
administered. He urged the neces- 
sity of a trained service in all prisons, 
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and the abolition of partisan politics 
in their administration. Walter N. 


Thayer, warden of Clinton prison, 
Dannemora, New York, spoke on the 
classification of prisoners. 


In New 
York not only prisoners, but prisons 
also are graded. At Dannemora life 
prisoners and incorrigibles are con- 
fined, whilst the more hopeful were 
sent to Auburn and Sing Sing, with 
first offenders at Sing Sing. 

“The solution of the convict 
labor question” was considered by 
Commissioner Remington, who be- 
lieved the New York system offers 
the best solution, for under it all 
prisoners were now at work in the 
manufacture of products for state 
institutions. This system, which has 
only been in operation for a year, 
is a very hopeful experiment, and it 
was conceded by all that, if time 
shall fully confirm its success, it will 
be a long step forward. 

In the afternoon an interesting 
meeting was held by the chaplains; 
and in the evening there was a 
very able presentation of the value 
of the indeterminate sentence by Dr. 
Wines, than whom there is no one 
more competent. He was followed 
by the writer, who heartily approved 
the position taken by Dr. Wines. 
The exercises of the evening were 
closed by Mr. Johnson, upon the 
duties of the police in dealing with 
tramps, and especially with tramps 
in station-houses. 

The session of Tuesday morning, 
perhaps the most interesting of all, 
was opened by Senator Ellison, 
chairman of the committee upon 
penal legislation, who gave a full 
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account of recent  reformatory 
legislation in Indiana. After a 
spirited discussion Senator Ellison 
was followed by Captain Samuel 
Semley, judge advocate-general of 
the United States navy, who read a 
paper upon the prisoners of the 
United States navy. It was a 
subject new to the congress, and 
greatly interested its members. 
An important paper upon the 
centralization of penal control, pre- 
pared by Mr. Warren F. Spalding, of 
Boston, was read by Mr. J. Warren 
Baily, of Boston. 

In the evening a large audience 
assembled to hear the address of 
Charles Dudley Warner, the famous 
author and prisonreformer. In him 
modern penology has had one of its 
ablest advocates, and his extempo- 
raneous address was listened to with 


marked attention to the end. 


Wednesday was the last day of 
the congress, and the high character 
of the papers and discussions was 
maintainedtotheend. Inthe morn- 
ing Miss Sarah F. Keely read a 
paper on the organization and 
discipline of the Indiana woman’s 
prison, which was the pioneer 
prison of its class in the United 
States, and was highly commend- 
ed by all the visiting delegates. 
An excellent report from the com- 
mittee on prison discipline was also 
made by its chairman, Mr. Wm. Hill, 
of Pennsylvania. In the afternoon 
an exhaustive and valuable paper 
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upon police force in cities was read 
by Colonel Charles E. Felton, of 
Chicago, which was followed by dis- 
cussion. In the evening there were 
two able scientific papers upon in- 
sanity and crime, the first by Dr. 
A. B. Richardson, superintendent 
of the state hospital at Massillon, 
Ohio, and the other by Dr. H. E. 
Allison, superintendent of the prison 
for insane criminals at Matteawan, 
New York. There were two other 
valuable papers during the congress 
by medical men, the first by Dr. G. 
F. Keene, of Howard, Rhode Island, 
upon the causes of the heavy mor- 
tality in prisons from tuberculosis, 
and the other by Dr. Rankin, of 
Pittsburgh. 

The twenty-seventh prison con- 
gress, in the judgment of those who 
have attended the annual meetings 
of the national prison association 
from the beginning, has never been 
surpassed in the value of its deliver- 
ances. The time and place of the 
next annual meeting of the congress 
was fixed for the month of Septem- 
ber, in Hartford, Connecticut, and 
Major R.W. McClaughry was elected 
president. The present congress, 
however, on account of important 
penal legislation pending in Louisi- 
ana, decided to hold an adjourned 
session in New Orleans, opening 
on the evening of January 21, 1899, 
and closing on the 24th. A large 
number of the members have 
promised to be present. 
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BY SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 


Twenty years ago everybody was 
reading ‘“‘ Sister Dora. A biography. 
By Margaret Lonsdale.” The copy 
which lies before me has on its back 
“sixteenth edition.” Whether now 
many readers of this magazine need 
to be enlightened as to who Sister 
Dora was, I know not. Still, I 
imagine that she has not kept the 
high place she one time held; that 
she is not, like Florence Nightingale, 
one of the unforgotten heroines. 
The social standing of her family 
probably helped her reputation while 
she lived, and the fact that she 


had a biographer who knew how to 
write attracted to her biography a 


multitude of readers. There is no 
question that a skillful biographer 
has been the making of many a 
fame. Yet she deserves to be re- 
membered, for in a small sphere she 
did a great work, and to do some- 
thing to keep green her memory is 
the object of this slight sketch. 
This in brief is the story of Sister 
Dora’s life: Her name was Dorothy 
Wyndlow Pattison, and she “ was 
born at the village of Hauxwell, near 
Richmond, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire,” i. e., forty miles north 
by west from York, on January 16, 
1832, and died at Walsall, ten miles 
northwest of Birmingham, on Tues- 
day, December 24, 1878. Her father 
was a clergyman of the church of 
England,who had what is erroneously 
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supposed to be the normal number 
of children for a clergyman, viz., 
twelve. Curiously enough, one boy 
headed this procession and one boy 
brought up the rear. Sister Dora 
just preceded the last child. She 
never was properly educated, be- 
cause in childhood she was sickly. 
However, as she was very bright 
and had the constant association of 
highly trained minds,—for her eldest 
brother was Mark Pattison, who 
became rector of Lincoln college, 
Oxford, and the family connection 
was with the gentry,—she absorbed 
knowledge. As she passed into 
young womanhood her bodily 
strength increased and soon “ nothing 
could exceed her activity in all 
kinds of outdoor exercise, such as 
running, jumping, and playing 
games.” She was also a daring and 
enthusiastic horsewoman. So she 
developed finely, and grandly did 
this stock of strength laid in when 
strength stays by one support her 
when subjected to the prolonged 
strain of after days, or perhaps it 
was just her reliance upon her sup- 
posed capacity to do anything 
which brought on her comparatively 
early death. She became a beauti- 
ful, tall, strong woman. She at- 
tracted attention from all classes 
because of these physical quali- 
ties. But when people spoke to her 
they discovered that she had other 
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qualities in their way equally engag- 
ing. She had a fund of animal 
spirits, great powers of mimicry, “a 
keen sense of the humorous side of 
things in general and of human 
nature in particular,” so she oft- 
times “set the table on a roar.” 
‘“‘Make you laugh?” said a patient 
once, “she’d make you laugh when 
you were dying.” 

Rushing over the country on 
horseback; laughing and frisking 
over the house; paying those de- 
lightfully patronizing calls upon 
“the poor,” who are totally distinct 
in order of creation from “the 
ladies” who visit them; going into 
“society ’"—well, there was a mo- 
notony about these performances. 
When the Crimean war broke out 
she wanted to join the army nurses, 
but her father emphatically refused 
to let her go. In fact he failed, as 
many a parent does fail, though few 
parents are aware that they do, to 
understand his child. He thought 
that because the village life suited 
him it should suit everybody. 

She passed her thirty-year mile- 
stone “in maiden meditation fancy 
free.” This fact she afterwards 
considered a misfortune, as_ her 
biographer expressly states: “ Her 
love for children, almost amounting 
to a passion, formed no small part of 
[her] instinct [for “the ordinary 
woman’s lot of wedded joys and 
sorrow ” |, and although she was able 
to indulge this taste largely during 
her life, she did not cease to regret 
that she should never have children 
of her own. Towards the end of 
her days she was heard to remark, 


‘If I had to begin life over again 
I would marry, because a woman 
ought to live with a man, and to be 
in subjection.’” 

To a woman of her make-up vil- 
lage life became intolerable, and so, 
her father to the contrary, surprised 
and grieved, she declared she should 
go and do something. And go she 
did. In October, 1861, she “ became 
nominally village schoolmistress in 
the parish of Little Woolston, near 
Bletchley, on the borders of Buck- 
inghamshire,” which, being geo- 
graphically interpreted, means that 
she went 175 miles south by east of 
her home to a place forty-five miles 
north by west of London. She went 
unheralded, in answer to a clergy- 
man’s advertisement for a “lady”’ 
to fill the vacancy. She lived all 
alone in a tiny cottage -— one 
night finding a real burglar in her 
house—and employed her leisure 
hours in nursing. It was there that 
she first showed among strangers 
that tact in the management of 
children, that inborn sympathy for 
suffering which in a nurse is proof 
of fitness for the position, and that 
physical beauty which enables its 
possessor to wield a peculiar influ- 
ence upon the well and the sick. 
But she was not intended to die a 
schoolmistress. 

In 1864 she fell sick, gave up her 
school, and went to Redcar in York- 
shire, which is on the coast, near 
the mouth of the river Tees, twenty- 
five miles southeast of Durham, to 
recuperate, and there she carried out 
a long-cherished project by joining 
a sisterhood, the sisterhood of the 
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good Samaritan, attached to the 
church of England, but whose vows 
were not irrevocable. “ Her father 
neither gave nor withheld his con- 
sent, but Dorothy knew, only too 
well, that none of her family ap- 
proved of what she had done.” 

But even yet she had not found 
her vocation. She was quickly dis- 
illusioned of the supposed spiritual 
advantages of the sisterhood. She 
was really unfitted for such a life. 
“She disliked the sole company of 
women, and despised almost equally 
their understanding and their limited 
and uncultivated physical powers.” 
Besides, before she joined them 
she had had at least one desperate 
love affair, and after she joined 
she had several others. But her 
friends interfered. They 
declared that they wanted her 
to marry, of course, but not the 
man who had proposed to her. 
Her fancy seems to have been 
caught by educated men of infidel 
views. Still she was enthusiastically 
orthodox herself, except for a brief 
period. One can understand that a 
woman who had so many admirers 
would not be in favor with the prim 
superiors of a celibate order. 

The order was, however, active 
and not contemplative, and so she 
was set nursing. Inthe early part of 
1865 she was sent to a little hospital 
the sisters managed in the large and 
uninteresting, not to say repulsive, 
town of Walsall, a railroad centre 
and also the home of miners and 
artisans, on the borders of the Black 
Country, ten miles northwest of 
Birmingham. There, amid a dirty, 
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ignorant, turbulent, drunken, reck- 
less people, particularly liable to 
accidents from their occupations, 
still more from their habits, she 
passed the remainder of her days. 
It is literally true that she laid down 
her life for them. At any hour, 
day or night, she was ready to serve 
them. Shocked at nothing, afraid 
of nothing, able to do anything, she 
was the servant of all. Impartial 
in her ministrations, refined, gentle, 
good-natured, quick-witted, deeply 
pious, and saintly in her life, she 
became the master of all. 

A fine exhibition of the supersti- 
tion of these people was given shortly 
after she camethere. It seems that, 
like other enterprising persons, she 
had a fondness for taking whatever 
was going. Small-pox was then the 
rage in the town, and so she took 
small-pox. She was strictly quaran- 
tined in an upper room of the hospi- 
tal. All kinds of conjectures arose 
as to the use made of the room whose 
curtains were always drawn. ‘The 
wiseacres among the opponents of 
the cottage hospital got up the story 
that this room had been converted 
into an oratory for the use of the sis- 
ters, and that a figure of the Virgin 
Mary, with a crown on her head, was 
kept there. The protestant wrath 
of the Walsall people was roused, and 
a persecution of the sisters began. 
Stones and mud were thrown up at 
the hospital windows, and continual 
petty annoyances were inflicted on 
the nurses. This foolish excitement 
was shared even by persons among 
the more educated classes, who might 
have known better. Meanwhile, Sis- 
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ter Dora recovered from her illness, 
and the secretary of the hospital sar- 
castically informed suspicious inquir- 
ers that it was quite true the room 
had been devoted to the honor of the 
virgin, but it was to the virgin Dora, 
not to the Virgin Mary.” 

The virgin Dora quickly became 
an object of worship to those who 
paid no such reverence to the Virgin 
Mary, but not without experiencing 
in her own person their persecuting 
spirit, for one night, when on an er- 
rand of mercy, a boy threw a stone 
at her, calling out, “ There goes one 
of those sisters of misery,” and cut 
open her forehead. She had a mag- 
nificent revenge. Shortly afterwards 
the lad was brought to the hospital 
severely wounded. Sister Dora in- 
stantly recognized her assailant, and 


took especial pains to tend him. 
“One night, when he was recovering, 
she found him quietly crying. ‘I 
wouldn’t ask him what was the mat- 
ter,’ sister Dora said, when relating 
this story, ‘because I knew well 
enough, and I wanted him to con. 


fess.’ At length it came out, with 
many sobs. ‘Sister, I threw that 
stone at you.’ ‘Oh,’ she replied, ‘did 
you think that I did not know that? 
Why, I knew you the very first 
minute you came in at the door.’ 
‘What,’ returned he, ‘you knew me, 
and have been nursing me like this?’”’ 
“You see,” added sister Dora, “it 
was his first practical experience of 
good returned for evil, and he didn’t 
know what to make of it.” 

This story may be taken as illus- 
trating all Sister Dora’s career as 
nurse. It shows that she was a 
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woman of courage, humor, piety, 
and professional skill; and when a 
nurse has these qualities joined to 
great beauty, what more does one 
want? What wonder that the rough 
men of Walsall rather liked to get 
hurt so that they might receive the 
attention of such a queen? What 
wonder she gently bulldozed the 
managers of the hospital and over- 
rode the surgeons and doctors? 
What wonder that she had the whole 
town at her feet? She thought in 
the retrospect of her life that the 
proper place for her was at the head 
of a private table serving tea and 
bread and jam to her husband and 
children. But God had made her 
for a more prominent position, and 
to rule in a wider and more public 
sphere, and He put her in it and 
kept her in it, despite the matrimo- 
nial schemes and counter-schemes of 
her friends and admirers. 

In 1868 she had the satisfaction 
of being mistress of a brand-new 
hospital. In 1874 she severed her 
connection with the sisterhood of 
the good Samaritans, which step 
must have given her great relief. A 
friend who questioned her as to her 
reasons for leaving the sisterhood 
received the characteristic and satis- 
factory answer, “ I am a woman and 
not a piece of furniture.” She made 
indeed a very poor kind of nun. In 
1875 for six months she left the 
general hospital to take charge of 
the epidemic hospital in Walsall on 
the occasion of asmall-pox epidemic. 
One of her remarkable performances, 
very shocking, but still which should 
be mentioned as showing her won- 
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derful courage and devotion, was to 
restore patients to life who were ina 
state of collapse “by actually put- 
ting her mouth to theirs and breath- 
ing into them until vitality was re- 
stored”. But when the epidemic 
was over she gladly returned to her 
surgical cases. Her absence must 
have been greatly missed, for 
Sister Dora allowed no rival to 
herself to have any show, and 
purposely surrounded herself with 
“second and third, and even fourth- 
rate, workers, from whom it was 
impossible to choose a substitute 
when wanted.” 

But about this remarkable woman 
the shades of night were drawing. 
“During the winter of 1876-77 Sister 
Dora, for the first time since the be- 
ginning of her hospital life, found a 
difficulty in lifting her patients.” It 
was the danger signal of that sadly 
common malady, cancer ofthe breast. 
When told that surgical aid might 
prolong her days, she refused to 
seek it, and soon it! was too late. 
Yet as long as she could she kept 
on with her work, and with charac- 
teristic independence dressed her 
wound herself and told no one about 
it. She set her face towards death 
and the grave; more than ever she 
communed with her God and Savior; 
more than ever she poured out her 
sympathy andlove. She even under- 
took new duties. Thus she pre- 
pared herself for the hour of disso- 
lution. She knew the Master likes 
to find his servants at their work 
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when He comes. But in August, 
1878, she had to stop. She went 
away for a couple of months, and 
then repeating, ‘“‘ Let me die among 
my own people,” returned to Wal- 
sall. A new hospital was being built 
there of which she once had expected 
to be in charge. It was not to be. 
She was too ill even to be carried 
through its wards when on the 
fourth of November the mayor de- 
clared the hospital to be open “in 
the name of Sister Dora!” Tues- 
day, December 24, 1878, came. She 
had finished her work. There was 
nothing more for her to do here. 
Weary from suffering, she entered 
into her rest. Hers had been so 
unselfish, so pure, so noble, so benef- 
icent a life, so close an imitation of 
His who went about doing good, 
that all Walsall broke forth into 
weeping at her death, and all heaven 
into singing. 

In the town there now stands a 
statue as a memorial of her. This 
was the preference of the working 
people, so many of whom had been 
under her care. One of them put it 
thus when asked his reason for 
choosing a statue: ‘“‘ Why, nobody 
knows better than I do that we 
shan’t forget her—no danger of that; 
but I want her to be there, so that 
when strangers come to the place, 
and see her standing up, they shall 
ask us, ‘Who’s that?’ and then we 
shall say, ‘Who's that ? Why, that’s 
our Sister Dora.’” It was worth liv- 
ing to have that said. 
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BY FLORENCE E. WINSLOW. 


On the east side of New York city, 
where the population is denser and 
more heterogeneous than in any 
quarter of any city on earth, the 
episcopal church has planted a se- 
ries of Christian settlements which 
extend down the island from its 
northernmost limit to the great bridge 
which joins Manhattan to Brooklyn. 
Trinity parish is nobly and intelli- 
gently utilizing its great endowments 
in meeting the changed social con- 
ditions of the lower west side, minis- 
tering to the needs of a large resident 
population still lingering amidst the 
great commercial buildings which 
tower above the highest and most 
inspiring of her parish steeples. If 
from old St. Paul’s, a chapel of 
Trinity, we cross the city hall park 
and continue north and east to the 
“cathedral mission,’ now known as 
the pro-cathedral, on Stanton street, 
we shall find another of these “ power- 
houses which serve as centres of 
light and motion for the spiritual 
and moral enlightenment of New 
York.” The mission here, with its 
adjoining settlement, has the personal 
supervision of Bishop Potter. He 
directs the clergy, deaconesses, and 
other workers in the conduct of 
the many agencies whereby they 
touch the social, domestic, and relig- 
ious life of the dwellers in the 
overflowing tenement houses in the 
neighborhood. The settlement idea 
is predominant at the pro-cathedral, 
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and the bishop is himself a resident 
from time to time, as the pressure of 
his official duties permits. Passing 
on up the Bowery, St. Augustine’s, 
another of the chapels of Trinity, 
is found doing an influential social 
and religious work among a great 
people, who, like those reached by 
the other missions, are largely of 
foreign origin. Although St. Augus- 
tine’s is not a_ settlement, it is 
distinctively an institutional church, 
and in connection with its work a 
valuable and exhaustive canvass of 
city tenements has been made. 
Under the title, “ social statistics of 
a city parish,” it has formed a basis 
for the intelligent co-operation for 
the elevation of neighborhoods which 
has recently come about in this city. 

Lest we use our title as a gate 
to hang upon, rather than a door to 
enter by, we will say that each of the 
larger episcopal churches uptown, 
St. George’s, Calvary, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, St. James’s, has its large mis- 
sion district on the east side, and 
fasten upon the Grace chapel settle- 
ment on Fourteenth street as a fair 
sample. That section of the city 
ministered to by Grace church is 
indicated in the accompanying cut. 
The mission work centres at the 
settlement, which as the gift of a 
single parish to a great city is un- 
rivalled both in the wisdom of its 
conception and the munificence of 
its equipment. Its varied agencies 
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have now been in operation for 
three years, and in its workings it 
fully realizes the ideal of the rector 
of Grace parish, the Rev. William 
R. Huntington, D. D. It is a social 
settlement plus Christianity. 

In these days, when Christians use 
the old words, “Thy kingdom 
come,” realizing that the kingdom 


of righteousness may be set up here 


and now, and that its limits in- 
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borders of the city were provided 
with hygienic food and good cloth- 
ing, were rescued from idleness and 
disease, and given equality of oppor- 
tunity, the salvation of society would 
not be accomplished; nor would it 
be assured if all questions concern- 
ing capital and labor, tenement re- 
form, civic righteousness, and “ liv- 
ing” wages were settled. Nor can 
education and industrial training, 


THE FIELD OF WORK OF THE GRACE CHURCH SETTLEMENTS 


1. Grace Church. 


clude the intellectual and physical 
well-being of man as a basis for his 
moral and spiritual development, 
there is danger lest the old-time zeal 
for the safety of the single soul be 


lost in seeking the masses. It be- 
hooves the Christian church to be 
on guard, lest in securing healthful 
conditions for the body it altogether 
lose sight of the sanity of the soul. 
If every man and woman within the 


2. Grace Chapel Group. 


3. Grace Mission House. 


crowning these efforts of social re- 
formers, do more than add their 
quota toward establishing condi- 
tions which make right living pos- 
sible. In the view of the Christian 
church righteousness must depend 
on the vital principle of regenera- 
tion implanted in single souls, and 
it is only of the regenerated units 
that the regenerated society can be 
built. So the church settlement 
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differs, as it must, from the social 
settlement, putting the remedial 
value of the Gospel message, and 
the educative force of the Gospel 
system, the regenerative power of 
the church’s sacraments, and the in- 
spirational presence of the church’s 
Master above all the minor institu- 
tional agencies, which it utilizes for 
the development of character, but 
upon which it does not depend for 
thecreation of life. It may easily be 
seen, therefore, why the builders of 
Grace chapel settlement have made 
its social activities dependent upon 
its religious inspirations. 

Of the group of beautiful buildings 
which face on Fourteenth street 
east of First avenue the chapel is a 
prominent feature. The apse of its 


exquisite little morning chapel abuts 


on the sidewalk, and the dwellers in 
the crowded tenements which rise on 
every side, pouring into the street a 
daily flowing and ebbing tide of 
workers, are reminded by the swell- 
ing chimes which peal from the 
tower above, of the service, free to 
all, with which the work of each day 
is begun. Passing through the main 
entrance, which is on a level with 
the street, and leaving behind the 
morning chapel, we enter the chapel 
proper and stand facing the chancel. 
It is a large and lofty church, beauti- 
ful in tone and coloring, that a people 
who have little of the inspiration of 
art and beauty in their home lives 
may find it here in the house of God. 
The graceful pillars, forming aisles 
on either side, are of stone. The 
building has an expression of strength 
and solidity, the decorations being 
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for the most part simple and sub- 
ordinated to the painting on the 
wall of the west aisle, which illus- 
trates the history of the Christian 
church as it is given in the Te 
Deum. The goodly fellowship of the 
prophets, the glorious company of 
the apostles, the noble army of 
martyrs, men and women who have 
fought and suffered in successive 
efforts to promote the progress of 
the race, are pictured here. There 
is in the chancel full provision for a 
large surpliced choir, whose mem- 
bers, men and boys, receive a good 
musical training. The services in 
this chapel are frequent and of a 
varied character. 

Facing on Fourteenth street, and 
entered from a door at the left of 
the chapel, is Grace hospital, so 
named, not because it is exclusively 
a house for the sick, but in con- 
tinuation of the older and broader 
ideal of the word, a place of 
hospitality for those who need 
its restful welcome. It is divided 
into three portions, although all 
open together, known respectively as 
the house of Simeon on the one 
side, the house of Anna on the 
other, and, in the centre, the house 
of the holy Child. The one serves 
as a home for eight old men, the 
other for the same number of old 
women, while the central portion 
receives the little ones who are ill, 
into whose families suffering or 
death has come, or who are tem- 
porarily, from any cause, homeless. 
There are rooms for two resident 
deaconesses, for a house mother, and 
for atrained nurse, who serves in the 
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dispensary and visits in the parish. 
Here, too, is the fully equipped dis- 
pensary, with an examining-room ; 
commodious bath-rooms, where, dur- 
ing the summer months, the children 
of the tenements have frequent baths 
under the direction of the trained 
nurse; and the dining-room, which 
is used for the inmates of the house, 
as for the meals of the deacons who 
live in the community rooms of the 
clergy house. The central feature 
of the hospital is a beautiful open 
hall where an impressive painting of 
the holy Child and the aged Simeon 
looks down from the wall. Here 
are welcomed the constant succes- 
sion of women and children who are 
encouraged to call at the settlement, 
and who find always waiting for 
them the warm greeting and the 
cheering words of a friend. 

An open square, with turf and 
sunshine and provided with seats, 
fills in the space between the many- 
windowed hospital and the other 
buildings. On the west of the 
court, following the east wall of the 
chapel, a fine cloistered walk leads 
into the central door of the group of 
buildings which face on Thirteenth 
street. We can enter these from 
the cloister at their rear, or we can 
pass out and around through the 
streets to their frontage on Thir- 
teenth street, where we find them 
broken into three main divisions, 
the clergy house, the parish house, 
and the club house. The workers 
make the work, in Grace as in other 
settlements, but no settlement has, 
we believe, so large a force of organ- 
ized workers as this. To confine 


ourselves to this one group of 
buildings, there are the chaplain, 
the house mother, a deaconess, and 
a trained nurse in residence at the 
hospital (eight deaconesses work in 
the parish). In the clergy house 
lives the vicar of the chapel with 
his family, and the seven deacons 
who are, as it were, learning their 
trade in the parish. These young 
clergymen serve for two full years, 
working in the Sunday-schools, the 
societies for boys and young men, 
making thorough and continuous 
visits in assigned districts which the 
chapel has in charge. serving in the 
church and chapel, and working 
also in the prisons and city hospitals. 
They live a community life in what 
the rector has called “a twentieth 
century monastery.” The settle- 
ment has in them a resident force of 
picked young men, while it is at the 
same time training a body of clergy- 
men, who when they go as rectors 
to other parishes are experts in the 
social problems of great cities. They 
must always retain that personal 
touch of human sympathy which they 
have gained by contact with men and 
women whom they have learned to 
know and love as friends. The 
seven deacons receive their support 
and their stipends from the parish, 
either from endowments recently 
founded, or by special donations, 
the rooms in which they live and 
their several stalls in the chancel 
bearing the names of the seven 
primitive deacons. 

In the fitting up of the buildings 
on the Thirteenth street side, nothing 
has been spared, either in the way 
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of beauty or equipment. Those 
whose gifts made the whole possible 
supported the assertion of | their 
rector that “it is a short-sighted 
political economy which grudges the 
money spent in this way. Were 
costly and attractive church settle- 
ments, adequately manned, to be dis- 
tributed in wisely ordered abundance 
over the areas occupied by our great 
city populations, the saving in the 
cost of armories and prisons would 
more than compensate the outlay.” 

Fully to describe the buildings 
and the work done in them would 
be to make a volume double the size 
of the year book of Grace church, 
which merely touches upon the 
varied parish activities and gives a 
brief report of each. The book falls 
naturally into a simple classification 


of (1) administration, (2) worship, 
and (3) work, and the mere head- 
ings of the departments of work 


embrace the religious instruction 
of the young, missions at home 
and abroad, industrial education, 
industrial employment, care of the 
sick and needy, care of little chil- 
dren, visitation of neighborhoods, 
visitation of prisoners, promotion 
of temperance, fresh-air work, 
libraries and reading-rooms, and 
friendly societies and brotherhoods. 
Under the latter heading alone thir- 
teen societies are described, the more 
important of which have their habitat 
in the settlement. There are on the 
basement floor a great swimming 
pool, bath-rooms, a large gymnasium, 
and other paraphernalia which are 
freely used by the clubs of men and 
boys, who also have distinct and 
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commodious club rooms and libraries 
on the sunny floors above. The 
Sunday-schools, numbering nearly 
fourteen hundred children, and 
graded in four departments, occupy 
the main rooms on several floors. 
The industrial school, with its sewing 
and cooking classes, its manual train- 
ing in freehand drawing, carpentry, 
modeling, and iron work, brings 
under instruction about six hundred 
girls and nearly one hundred boys. 
The four societies for the promotion 
of temperance, the men’s social club, 
the brotherhood of St. Andrew, the 
city history club, the employment 
society, all find their places in this 
great establishment, which _ has, 
besides, room for choir practice and 
for the training school for deacon- 
esses 

In the latter, young women who 
have consecrated themselves to the 
work attend school daily, taking a 
thorough two years’ course on the 
same lines of study which the theo- 
logical student attempts, supple- 
mented by practical experimental 
work in hospitals or other charitable 
and religious institutions. In_re- 
viving the ancient order of deacon- 
esses, the church has secured, ready 
to her hand, a great agency for pro- 
moting settlement work among the 
poor. College settlements manned, 
or “womaned,” by cultured girls who 
give a part of their time, in residence, 
among the poor can not fail to accom- 
plish much good. The deaconess 
can perform the same service, but 
her scope is wider, her education 
for the work more definite, her conse- 
cration to it more permanent. Her 
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touch on the neighborhood life is 
surer, and her influence in raising its 
tone more lasting, because she lives 
always on the spot and is a constant 
neighbor, rather than an occasional 
visitor. Grace parish has been for- 
tunate in securing eight women of 
broad culture and strong character 
who, having passed through a special 
two years’ training fitting them for 
the work in its details and giving 
them a broad grasp of its principles, 
have been received into the diaco- 
nate. They are not shut off from 
natural and healthful forms of social 
life, but, so far as their work will 
allow, keep in touch with all that is 
brightest and most inspiring in the 
life of the city, while they live among 
the poor and manage the institutions 
whose success is largely due to their 


womanly presence. No girlis allowed 
to enter fully upon this life-work 
before the age of twenty-five, and 
she can leave it for any call of duty, 
which seems to her a higher one, at 


any time. The training-school for 
deaconesses has sent out a number 
of women prepared for such work, 
and also several equipped for mission- 
ary service in distant lands. The 
diaconal office offers a great oppor- 
tunity to college graduates, who will 
find in it a wide field for the highest 
social service. 

Still another settlement of Grace 
parish is situated farther east than 
the buildings we have described, and 
is known as Grace mission. It has 
been in operation for some years, 
and was the pioneer settlement of 
the district. In a large and com- 
modious building at 540 and 542 


East Thirteenth street live four of 
the deaconesses and a house-mother. 
There is a parish kindergarten here; 
a kitchen garden is carried on; and, 
while numbers of children are trained 
for usefulness in domestic life, older 
girls, by girls’ friendly societies and 
other agencies, are brought into touch 
with helpful intellectual and social 
influences. Here there is another 
sewing-school, and social gatherings 
bring the mothers of the neighbor- 
hood into close touch with the 
ladies of the mission. The church 
settlement again differs from the 
social settlement in that the perma- 
nent workers in the former are all 
paid, and give their entire time to the 
work, while in the latter the residents 
pay their own expenses. But at the 
mission, as in the chapel settlement, 
the deaconesses have a large body of 
workers associated with them; men 
and women who, as members of 
Grace church, work personally in the 
settlements which they support so 
generously. Two of the deaconesses 
are the teachers of the choir-school of 
Grace church, and have under their 
training the boys who sing in the 
choir of the church on Broadway. 
These boys live with their parents, 
but spend their week-days, as well 
as Sundays, under the shadow of 
Grace church, where they receive a 
good education which prepares them 
to take their places in the highest edu- 
cational institutions of the country 
or to enter business. 

The mention of the choir-school 
has brought us from the tenements 
of the east side to the parent church 
on Broadway, and here, too, is a 
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“settlement.” The church is so 
placed as to draw each Sunday two 
congregations; the old members 
who still come from the west side or 
from uptown form one, and the 
business men and women who live 
by thousands in its vicinity, near the 
great shops and offices where they 
are employed, another. 

If a stranger .visits Grace church 
at eleven or four o’clock on Sunday 
he finds the old congregation of 
pew-holders. If he goes at nine in 
the morning or to the evening 
service he will find another congre- 
gation occupying free seats. Ona 
week-day during Lent he will see 
the church twice filled with a large 
congregation, or if he come at other 
seasons it will be always open with 
its welcome, while from its tower 


he will hear the chimes ring out 
over the crowded street, calling the 


people to higher thoughts. Morn- 
ing and evening prayers are said in 
the chantry, a small chapel to the 
south of the church. At the north- 
ern end of the group on Broadway 
stands the rectory, where the rector 
has daily hours for meeting and 
ministering to the needs of a great 
people, many of whom come from 
beyond the bounds of his own 
parish. 

Adjoining is Grace house, which 
lies between the rectory and the 
church. On the lower floor is a 
large office where the rector’s as- 
sistant, or some other of the clergy, 
attends daily to minister to the 
needs of all sorts and conditions of 
men. The rooms on the main floor 
are devoted to the uses of the parish 
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library and reading-room. To one 
section of the library the young 
shop girls of the neighborhood have 
access, while the Catherine Lorillard 
Wolff art students’ club affords to 
the women art students of New 
York commodious club-rooms, which 
are open daily from 10 A. M. to 10 
Pp. M., and are furnished with all the 
leading art and literary periodicals 
of the day. The girls have large 
opportunity for social intercourse. 
At the hour for afternoon tea 
4 P. M., ladies of the committee are 
present to welcome the members and 
to pour tea. On Sunday afternoons, 
Mrs. Newell, who has founded the 
club on the model of her noted girls’ 
clubs in Paris, is often present, and 
seeks to make a cheerful time for 
those who are absent from their 
homes and families. The club has 
some two hundred members. 

If we pass through Tenth street, 
to the rear of Grace church, we shall 
find, as a part of this settlement 
group, the Grace church day nursery. 
This is a fine, large four-story build- 
ing, built of the same light gray 
stone as the church, and here too is 
a kindergarten. 

The entire nursery work is under 
the direction of two of the deacon- 
esses, who live here and give their 
entire services to the ninety or more 
children who come under their care, 
and who represent some 185 families, 
all of whom are visited or in some 
way cared for. Babies of all ages 
are received here, day by day, with 
the kindergarten children and a few 
older boys and girls who attend the 
public schools. The babies are fed, 
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the children have their dinners and 
suppers given them, and when the 
tired mothers come from their work 
to take the children home, they find 
in the pleasant reception-room the 
deaconesses ready to speak a cheer- 
ful word or to give some needed 
advice as to the management of 
their children and homes. 

There is one more feature of the 
work of Grace parish which must be 
mentioned. It is the effort to secure 
industrial employment for women. 
Grace parish laundry occupies a 
building to the west of Broadway, 
some distance from the church. 
The laundry has, during one year, 
given employment to as many as 
130 women. It has given them fair 


pay, a substantial midday meal; and 
assistance in the way of rent, nursing, 


and supplies, furnishing medicine to 
those needing temporary aid. It 
has at the same time been more 
than self-supporting, and has given 
from its net revenue a yearly sum 
of $400 for the support of one of 
the deaconesses of the church. The 
large and efficient benevolent society 
of Grace parish has supplied 156 
needy women with sufficient work 
to tide them over the deep suffering 
incident to the poverty of the last 
few winters, to employ fifty women 
during the slack months of the 
summer, and to furnish coal, all of 
which was paid for, in small quantities 
at wholesale prices, to needy women. 

Upon the fresh-air work of the 
parish we have space only to touch. 
There are constant excursions to 
the summer home at Far Rockaway; 
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members of the parish maintain a 
summer home in the country; a 
member of the church has given 
$25,000 to erect a new country 
house, which is building at New 
Canaan, Connecticut; and a boys’ 
military camp under proper officers 
has been established. 

This is but a brief, cursory view of 
the internal work of Grace parish 
as it ministers in its appointed 
sphere to the needs of the residents 
of the second city of the world, 
caring for its own members, but 
seeking to reach also the helpless, 
to elevate the degraded, to fulfill 
the duty which the Christian church 
owes to the world. It shows its 
interest in every good word and 
work in a town where problems of 
race and of labor call for settlement, 
and where contrast between wealth 
and poverty presses as in no other. 
To outline the workings of the well- 
ordered and magnificent machinery 
which one Christian church has set 
up is easy; to indicate the personality 
which lies behind the mechanism of 
this great service, and which spares 
not “to give itself with its gifts,” is 
possible. But one must see the 
work to do justice to the wise 
methods which are employed, the 
tender sympathy which is bestowed, 
the consecrated service rendered by 
the rector, clergy, and people of 
Grace church. It is but one of 
many churches which are doing 
similar service, but it sets the pace 
in many ways and stands an illus- 
tration of what a modern church 
may be and do. 
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The thirty-first annual report of 
the New York state board of chari- 
ties, which was transmitted to the 
legislature on January 24, 18098, 
shortly after that body convened, 
has but recently been issued in the 
usual complete bound form from the 
press of the state printer, although 
considerable portions of it have from 
time to time been published and 
circulated. The report comprises 
two volumes, one of 1,190 and the 
other of 927 pages, containing a 
valuable fund of practical informa- 
tion with relation to the public and 
the private charities of New York 
state, such as should prove useful to 
all who have an active interest in the 
work of such institutions, or are 
students of sociological questions 
generally, and especially to those 
whose efforts are particularly directed 
towards making charitable work 
more beneficent and effective. In- 
deed, it is to be doubted if there ever 
before was published by any state 
or country such a full and relatively 
complete analysis, statistical or 
otherwise, of its charitable work, 
especially of that portion of it which 
is carried on by private organiza- 
tions. 

This arises partly, it may be pre- 
sumed, from the fact that the state 
charities law,’ which provides for the 


continuation of and empowers the 
state board of charities, makes it in- 
cumbent upon the board to collect, 
and to publish as may seem to it de- 
sirable information of a detailed 
nature with relation tothe property 
receipts, expenditures, and work of 
all institutions and organizations 
within the state designed for the re- 
lief of the poor, excepting those only 
which are intended for the care of 
the insane and report therefore to 
the state commission in lunacy. 
That this interesting, and in a 
sense novel, statute, which is worthy 
of special study, should be produc- 
tive of much good, is obvious, for it 
is designed to bring to the light of 
public attention many things in the 
administration of charitable institu- 
tions which it is best for the light to 
shine upon clearly, thus preventing 
the growth of certain well recognized 
evils not altogether uncommon in 
the administration of charities when 
they are left wholly to themselves. 
This New York statute is in advance 
of anything of the kind heretofore 
enacted, and while some of its require- 
ments may at times seem irksome to 
those who are subject to its pro- 
visions, it is quite generally recog- 
nized as a wise and beneficent law. 
As in the case of other like enact- 
ments, it is, of course, as the state 


1Chapter 546 of the laws of 1896, in effect October 1, 1896. This law and other closely 
related statutes have been printed in a manual of convenient size, which may be obtained 


from the board on request. 
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board of charities seems to realize, 
not intended to be enforced in a 
harsh or an arbitrary manner, but 
conservatively and with that reason- 
able patience and care which is likely 
to produce the best results. 

The first volume of the report 
contains the information and recom- 
mendations usually transmitted to 
the legislature early in the session, 
various appended papers of interest, 
and the statistics of the work of the 
thousand or more institutions which 
report to the board. 

From the table showing the at- 
tendance of the various commis- 
sioners at meetings of the board, 
which is printed in compliance with 
a specific provision of the statute, it 
appears that seven meetings were 
held during the year, with an average 
attendance of ten out of a total 
membership of eleven, the twelfth 
commissioner, for whose appoint- 
ment provision was made by an 
amendment to the state charities 
law passed early in 1897, not having 
been appointed until March of the 
present year. 

On the subject of an appropria- 
tion for the maintenance of its work, 
the board reports that it was allowed 
the sum of $25,000 in the appropria- 
tion bill of 1897 (exclusive of the 
salary of the secretary, which is an- 
nually appropriated as a separate 
item), mainly for the prosecution of 
the work devolving upon it under 
the state charities law. This amount 
the board seemed properly to regard 
as insufficient for its purposes, and 
the sum of $40,000 was requested 
from the legislature of 1898, with a 
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deficiency appropriation of $5,000 
to meet the probable deficiency for 
the year ended September 30, 1898. 
In support of its request for an in- 
creased appropriation, the board 
urges upon the attention of the 
legislature the fact that the increased 
obligations and duties devolved upon 
it by the constitution and the statutes, 
which increase with the growth of 
the state, make a larger appropria- 
tion necessary for the satisfactory 
prosecution of its work. It is further 
pointed out that the board is now 
required to visit, inspect, and super- 
vise twelve great state charitable 
institutions, eight institutions for 
the deaf, one institution for the 
blind, and an institution for juveniles 
mainly supported by state appro- 
priations, sixty-four county, city, and 
town almshouses, and over one thou- 
sand other institutions, societies, 
and associations, including hospitals, 
dispensaries, homes, protectories, 
orphan and other asylums, day 
nurseries, general and special relief 
societies, and other charitable or- 
ganizations, with inmates aggre- 
gating nearly seventy thousand, and 
expenses of maintenance exceeding 
twenty millions annually. Besides 
this formidable array of work, the 
board is required to pass upon and 
to approve or disapprove of the in- 
corporation of all institutions of the 
classes subject to its supervision and 
to pass upon the plans of almshouse 
buildings prior to their adoption by 
local authorities. Work of the im- 
portant and delicate nature intrusted 
to a state board of charities must be 
well and faithfully done in order to 
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be effective, and considering the 
great duties imposed upon the New 
York board, the request for an in- 
creased appropriation does not seem 
to be at all unreasonable. 

Twenty-five pages of the first vol- 
ume of the report are consumed in 
an interesting discussion of the 
necessity for legislation to regulate 
the placing-out of dependent children 
in family homes, including copious 
excerpts from the testimony of the 
agent of the New York branch of 
the national children’s home society, 
whose operations the board evidently 
regarded with considerable disfavor. 
In concluding the discussion the re- 
port states that the board “ approves, 
commends, and intends to encourage 
the placing-out of children from in- 
stitutions into family homes, but 
insists that such homes shall be 
decent homes, that suitable records 
shall be kept, and that all the rights 
of childhood and of parentage shall 
be respected by those who are en- 
gaged in a work laudable when 
properly conducted, but intolerable 
when entered into from a purely 
commercial spirit.” Asa result of the 
efforts initiated by the board,and with 
the co-operation of others interested, 
a statute,’ in the main satisfactory, 
was passed by the last legislature. 
It is designed to restrict to more re- 
sponsible and reputable hands the 
work of placing-out children, and 
gives the board liberal powers of 
supervision, with authority to com- 
pel the discontinuance of placing- 
out work improperly conducted. 

A measure which met with the 

1Chapter 264 of the laws of 1898. 
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board's opposition, and which failed 
to become a law, having been dis- 
approved by Mayor Strong, was 
senate bill 1278, introduced by 
Senator Ahearn, its author, and en- 
titled “ An act in relation to children 
committed to charitable institutions 
in the city of New York.” As noted 
in the REVIEW at the time, the pur- 
poses of this act were, briefly, to 
empower the New York society for 
the prevention of cruelty to children 
to cause the return to their parents 
or guardians of children committed 
to charitable institutions, and to 
pay such parents or guardians the 
moneys which would be appropriated 
for the support of the children if in 
the institutions. A similar bill was 
introducd by Senator Ahearn in the 
legislature of 1898, but met with 
considerable opposition, and also 
failed of passage. The board’s ob- 
jections to this legislation are thus 
expressed in the report: 

While not in the slightest degree 
questioning the kindly motives of the 
gentleman who introduced this bill, 
the board believes that its results 
would have proved most harmful, 
had it been given effect by being 
placed upon the statute book. New 
York city has at present too much 
to attract the unfortunate and the 
shiftless, and this measure would have 
added very greatly to these powers, 
with the result of imposing additional 
burdens upon the frugal and indus- 
trious in order to confer supposed 
benefits upon those who are lacking 
in these important qualities. As it 
is, institutions for children thrive 
and are very burdensome to the 


public, despite the fact that many 
parents hesitate until the last moment 
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to surrender their children. This 
act proposed to relieve parents of 
the burden of their children’s support 
without removing the children from 
their care, by granting a pension of 
two dollars a week for each child 
thus cared for, and the amount of 
pension money which the city of 
New York would be called upon to 
pay out under these circumstances 
is beyond computation. 


The board also protested against 
the enactment of this measure be- 
cause it sought to transfer its con- 
stitutional powers of making rules 
for the reception and retention of 
inmates of charitable institutions to 
a private corporation. 

Extended reference is made in the 
report to the efforts to obtain legis- 
lation to correct abuses in the -dis- 
pensaries of the state, arising mainly 
from the too free distribution of 
their charity, especially in the city 
of New York. It is stated that fifty- 
seven dispensaries in the borough 
of Manhattan reported 1,043,428 
cases treated and _ 1,674,280 pre- 
scriptions furnished during the year 
ended September 30, 1897, and that 
this by no means covered the vol- 
ume of medical and surgical relief 
dispensed to outdoor patients in the 
borough named, there being many 
other sources of assistance of the 
same nature therein. In this con- 
nection the following extracts from 
the report are interesting: 


While the board can not sympa- 
thize with any harsh assault upon 
the dispensaries, which, properly 
conducted, are accomplishing much 
good, it is undoubtedly true that 
there has been much to irritate in 
the position assumed by the man- 


agers of some of these institutions, 
and that unwholesome and harmful 
conditions exist for which there 
should be found some adequate but 
temperate remedy. The state should 
not only foster a spirit of true 
charity among its citizens, but should 
limit organized charitable activity to 
work which shall exert beneficent 
influences and not be injurious to 
the character or rights of any citizen. 
It is practically agreed among those 
versed in the true principles of phil- 
anthropy that beneficence is lacking 
in any form of charitable assistance 
which works material injustice to 
the interests of those who do not 
seek charity, or which is not so safe- 
guarded as to prevent the continued 
dispensation of relief to those who 
do not require aid. 

Most of the dispensaries of New 
York violate both of these principles, 
and their managers apparently are 
not and have never been in the 
temper to come to some mutual 
understanding whereby better con- 
ditions shall prevail. It is not likely 
that legislation will ever entirely 
correct the evils which are complained 
of, but it is probable that the enforce- 
ment through competent legal 
authority of a few simple require- 
ments would have the effect of 
greatly reducing such evils, and of 
satisfying the reasonable-minded 
who now complain of them without, 
in any sense, withdrawing appropri- 
ate help from the needy. 

An earnest plea is made for the 
further segregation of the feeble- 
minded and the epileptic by an in- 
crease in the facilities for the cus- 
todial care of these unfortunates, 
many of whom, as the report points 
out, are still congregated with other 
dependents in the almshouses of the 
state, where they live under con- 
ditions which admit of practically no 
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restraint upon their actions. The 
board recommends that they be 
gathered into custodial asylums as 
soon as possible, and that they be 
there retained under suitable con- 
ditions until they are no longer a 
menace to society. It advises the 
expenditure of whatever means are 
needed for this purpose, regarding 
it as a moral duty owed by the 
present generation to succeeding 
ones, as well asthe practice of a true 
economy by the state. 

The general statistics printed in 
the body of the report show that on 
October 1, 1897, there were 383 
epileptics in the county, city, and 
town almshouses, and but 214 in 
Craig colony, and that there were 
767 idiotic and feeble-minded per- 
sons in the almshouses and 1,245 


such persons in the state institutions 
which are practically custodial in 


their character. It is also to be re- 
membered that many epileptics and 
persons of feeble mind are living in 
dependent families, doubtless, in 
many cases, under deplorable con- 
ditions, and that they too should be 
under custodial care. These figures 
afford some idea of the necessity 
which exists for materially increas- 
ing the capacity of the state insti- 
tutions for the care of the feeble- 
minded and the epileptic, and it isto 
be hoped that an earnest and suc- 
cessful effort will be made to induce 
the next legislature to give heed to 
the board’s recommendations in this 
important matter. As there will not 
be a gubernatorial or other impor- 
tant election in 1899 the necessity for 
keeping down the tax rate will not 


be so likely to obscure the needs of 
this peculiarly unfortunate class of 
men, women, and children. The suc- 
cess or failure of this effort in New 
York will strongly influence action 
in other states. 

Over fifty pages of the report are 
devoted to a statement of the more 
important changes and_ improve- 
ments made during the previous 
year in the state institutions and the 
private ones of like nature main- 
tained almost entirely by state 
moneys, together with recommenda- 
tions for appropriations to such in- 
stitutions to meet their requirements 
during the ensuing fiscal year. These 
important institutions were, generally 
speaking, reported as being in a sat- 
isfactory condition, and the sums of 
$1,036,000 and $514,905.32 were 
recommended for their maintenance 
and improvement respectively, a 
relatively slight increase in each 
particular over the amounts appro- 
priated for the same institutions by 
the preceding legislature. This year, 
for various reasons, has not been a 
good one for even the most neces- 
sary appropriations, and an examina- 
tion of the statute book shows 
that the amounts voted to the 
various institutions were, in a num- 
ber of instances, considerably less 
than named in the recommendations 
of the board. In the course of visits 
made to some of the state institu- 
tions for the mentally defective, a 
scarcity of attendants was discovered, 
apparently preventing the institu- 
tions from exercising proper disciplin- 
ary control over the inmates, es- 
pecially in the way of making the 
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most satisfactory and profitable use 
of their ability to labor. Speaking 
of this subject, the board says: 

It is, for various economic and 
hygienic reasons, important that the 
inmates of such institutions should 
be required to do as much manual 
labor as their age and physical con- 
dition will permit. They will thus 
receive a greater benefit from their 
care and the state will derive a more 
satisfactory return from their serv- 
ices. There is probably nothing 
which is so likely to detract from 
the dignity or the discipline of an 
institution of any size as the per- 
sistent idleness of its inmates. Many 
of the mentally defective in the state 
institutions referred to are, partly 
by reason of earlier environment, and 
partly through other causes, disin- 
clined to exert themselves any 
further than.it is made obligatory 
upon them to do so, and to arouse 
their energy to a reasonable degree 
requires ample and continual over- 
sight. Therefore the board recom- 
mends that sufficient amounts be 
asked for and appropriated to pay 
for as many attendants as are really 
necessary in such institutions in 
order to produce the best results. 


The more important notes, from 
the board’s standpoint, of the deci- 
sion of the court of appeals in a 
case! relative to the board’s right of 
supervision over the schools for the 
blind and for the deaf in the state, 
are published in the body of the 
report, while the full text of the 
decision appears among the appended 
papers. This case was a most inter- 
esting and important one, com- 
menced at the instance of the New 
York institution for the blind, which 


denied that it was a charitable insti- 
tution or subject to the supervision 
and rules of the board. The institu- 
tion obtained favorable decisions in 
the lower courts, but met with defeat 
in that of last resort, whence it was 
carried by the attorney-general at 
the request of the state board of 
charities. The chief points settled 
by this decision are as follows:? 


Charitable institutions: Supervision 
of state board of charitzes—It is not 
necessary that an institution should 
be wholly charitable to fall within 
the provisions of the constitution 
(Art. viii, § § 11-15) and the statutes 
(L. 1895, Chs. 754, 771), placing 
charitable institutions under the 
supervision and rules of the state 
board of charities. It is enough if 
the institution is partly charitable 
in its character and purpose. 

Educational and charitable institu- 
ttons—The mere fact that an insti- 
tution is partly educational does not 
exclude it from the provisions of the 
constitution and statutes placing 
charitable institutions under the 
supervision and rules of the state 
board of charities. If an institution 
is both educational and charitable, 
it falls within these provisions. 


Public payments to charitable instt- 
tutions—The legislature can not 
now authorize a locality to pay, nor 
can a locality in any case pay its 
money to a charitable institution 
wholly or partly under private con- 
trol, for the care, support, and main- 
tenance of inmates who are not re- 
ceived and retained pursuant to the 
rules established by the state board 
of charities. 


During the year the board ap- 
proved of twelve new incorporations 


1The People of the State of New York ex re/. the New York Institution for the Blind, 
tespondent, against Ashbel P. Fitch, Comptroller of the city of New York, appellant. 


*Const. 1894, Art. viii, $14. 
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of a charitable nature distributed 
throughout the state,and disapproved 
of the incorporation of two in the 
city of New York, one being a home 
for children and the other a dispen- 
sary, on the ground that they would 
be unnecessary additions to the 
charitable resources of that city. In 
explaining its reasons for disapprov- 
ing, under certain conditions, the 
incorporation of charities, the board 
makes the following general state- 
ment of its position: 


There are strong reasons why the 
board should carefully examine into 
the merits of every application for 
the approval of a certificate, and why 
it should refuse approval unless the 
necessity for the incorporation at 
the time and place and under the 
circumstances set forth in the appli- 
cation be affirmatively shown, and 
satisfactory evidence be furnished as 
to the character and standing in the 
community of the proposed incor- 
porators, and also as to the financial 
standing and sources of future 
revenue of the institution they wish 
to incorporate. 

That an overgrowth of charitable 
institutions can work much evil to 
the state does not admit of question. 
Not only is administrative machinery 
thus created to be maintained at the 
expense of the productive energy of 
the community, while yielding prac- 
tically nothing of value in return, 
but, on the other hand, the independ- 
ence of the poor is undermined and 
the growth of a pauper spirit, with 
all its demoralizing tendencies, corre- 
spondingly fostered and encouraged. 

If one-half the thought and energy 
that are wasted in making the poor 
of our great cities dependent were 
used to encourage habits of industry 
and a spirit of independence, the 
condition of the destitute would be 


materially improved and that of the 
state rendered more prosperous and 
satisfactory. The board conceives 
it to be one of its functions to seek 
to turn this misdirected energy into 
more useful channels of effort. 

It is important that those who 
desire to incorporate and to ad- 
minister our charities should be per- 
sons of unimpeachable integrity, for 
they seek to be intrusted with re- 
sponsibilities of an honorable and 
sacred character which the base 
or self-seeking might readily turn 
to their personal advantage, as op- 
posed to the interests of those for 
whose sake and benefit the benefac- 
tions of the charitable are ostensibly 
solicited and really intended. 

And, further, it is almost equally 
important that a satisfactory finan- 
cial condition should exist so that 
the newly created charity will not be 
tempted to make use of dishonorable 
or questionable methods of securing 
funds, whereby the benevolent giver 
and the unfortunate and distressed 
are cheated and betrayed. Such 
methods are by no means uncom- 
mon, and weak and struggling chari- 
ties are frequently beguiled into 
making use of them. 

While comparatively easy to in- 
corporate charities, it is, under ex- 
isting laws, very difficult to annul 
such incorporations even when it is 
clearly apparent that their further 
continuance is detrimental to public 
interests, and this is a strong addi- 
tional reason for carefully _ safe- 
guarding their formation. 

While the board might appear 
more amiable if it could gratify with 
its consent the philanthropic emo- 
tions of all who seek to incorporate 
charities, it will’ be obliged,—the 
matter being left to its discretion,— 
to insist in every case upon compli- 
ance with its rules, the principles, as 
above recited, upon which they are 
founded seeming to be both just 
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and reasonable. The board has been 
conservative in granting approval to 
incorporations, and experience has 
not only demonstrated the wisdom 
of this course in the past, but has es- 
tablished it as a policy for the 
future. 

The importance of these timely 
utterances by the board has made 
their full quotation here seem de- 
sirable, and it is certain that if the 
satisfactory principles so _ clearly 
enunciated can be successfully car- 
ried into practice, the standing of 
the charities of the state should be 
greatly improved and their useful- 
ness correspondingly increased. 

Under the heading, “Should un- 
incorporated charities be permitted 
to exist?”’ the board invites discus- 
sion of the subject indicated, but is 
evidently inclined to the belief that 
its question should be answered in 
the negative. 

Items on state and alien poor, the 
department of inspection, the state 
convention of the county superin- 
tendents of the poor, the state chari- 
ties aid association, and the national 
conference of charities and correc- 
tion conclude the main body or, as 
it is called by the board, the text of 
the report. 

Then follow as appended papers 
the reports of the standing commit- 
tees of the board, on reformatories, 
on idiots and feeble-minded, on sol- 
diers and sailors’ homes, on Craig 
colony, including a valuable report 
by the medical. superintendent of 
the colony, on the blind, on the 
deaf, on Thomas asylum for orphan 
and destitute Indian children, and 
on inspection; also reports by vari- 


ous commissioners on the public hos- 
pitals and almshouses in the first, 
second, third, fourth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth judicial districts, the re- 
port of the committee on placing 
out of children, and the following 
special reports and papers: ‘“ De- 
pendent children and family homes,” 
by ex-Commissioner Letchworth; 
“juvenile delinquency and the fail- 
ures in present reformatory meth- 
ods,” by Commissioner Stoddard; 
“report of the joint committee of 
the state commission in lunacy and 
the state board of charities on the 
definition of ‘idiot;’’’ a notable 
“report on the condition of the dis- 
pensaries of the state,” by a special 
committee of the board, with Dr. 
Stephen Smith as chairman; “ re- 
port in regard to state and alien 
poor,” by Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, super- 
intendent of state and alien poor; 
“report on the collection of annual 
reports of institutions, societies, and 
associations,” by the secretary of the 
board; “the importance of a high 
grade of physical health in the 
feeble-minded inmates of public in- 
stitutions, with a view to their right 
development and the best methods 
of securing such health,” by Dr. 
James C. Carson, superintendent of 
the Syracuse state institution for 
feeble-minded children; and, finally, 
a “report of the work of the charity 
organization society of the city of 
New York,” which was established 
in 1882, pursuant to a resolution of 
the board. 

The statistical tables of the report, 
which, as has been said, cover over 
four hundred pages of the first 
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volume, are compiled from sworn 
statements annually filed with the 
board, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of law, by the officers of the 
state, county, municipal, and private 
charitable institutions within its jur- 
isdiction. These tables show, with 
much wealth of detail, the estimated 
value of the property, aggregating 
over $103,000,000; the receipts, 
amounting to $23,000,000; and the 
expenditures, exceeding $20,000,000, 
of such institutions during the past 
fiscal year, appropriately classified 
in order to facilitate intelligent and 
desirable comparisons. 

The tables also show that the 
number of beneficiaries of the insti- 
tutions specified aggregated 2,461,- 
244 persons during the year, doubt- 
less, however, necessarily including, 
as the board makes a point of stat- 
ing, considerable unavoidable dupli- 
cation in counting, as applicants for 
relief frequently receive aid from 
several different institutions, and 
are, of course, very properly counted 
in the work of each one. At the 
same time, as has also been pointed 
out, it is a serious question whether 
the practically unregistered and un- 
reported relief bestowed by the 
thousands of minor charitable organ- 
izations within the state, the statis- 
tics of whose work the board has 
not yet found it practicable to col- 
lect, and by private individuals as 
well, does not fully balance this 
duplication in counting. The picture 
thus presented of the almsgiving in 
New York state is, to say the least, 
a startling one, and should command 
the most careful study and consider- 


ation of philanthropists and legis- 
lators. It may be considered a 
redeeming feature of this somewhat 
appalling picture that the almsgiving 
thus reported reveals not so much 
the amount of destitution in New 
York state as it shows the avidity 
with which the weaker of its people 
accept the charity which in frequent 
instances seems to be too freely 
offered to them. 

Notwithstanding the large amount 
of space devoted to statistical in- 
formation, it is evident that many 
facts which are still uncollected, and 
untabulated therefore, would, if pre- 
sented in convenient form, add 
greatly to the value of the report, 
especially as viewed from the stand- 
point of the student of sociology. 
For example, it would be interesting 
to know the amount of public out- 
door relief bestowed in each city 
and town of the state with their 
respective population and _percent- 
age of such dependency, informa- 
tion of the nature collected by the 
Indiana state board of charities, for 
instance, which formed the basis of 
an important report presented to 
the twenty-fourth national confer- 
ence of charities and correction at 
Toronto in July, 1897, by Mr. 
Ernest P. Bicknell, then secretary of 
the Indiana board. 

This suggestion is offered not by 
way of criticism, but to encourage 
the New York state board of chari- 
ties to extend and improve the 
fields of information covered by its 
annual report. It is, as a matter of 
fact, said to be the purpose of the 
board to collect and publish statis- 
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tics of the nature referred to, with 
other new and useful tables, in its 
succeeding reports to the legislature. 

The second volume of the report 
is divided into two parts. Part one 
contains the constitutional provis- 
ions and the laws which relate to 
the board, including the state chari- 
ties law (chapter 546 of the laws 
of 1896) already referred to, and 
the poor law (chapter 225 of the 
laws of 1896) through the provis- 
ions of which the board is partic- 
ularly empowered to supervise the 
work of county, city, and town 
almshouses and their related insti- 
tutions; together with the rules 
and by-laws of the board. 

In part two of this second volume 
will be found a complete directory 
of the poor-law officers of the state, 
and of the public and private chari- 
ties which are under the jurisdiction 
of and report to the board. This 
directory gives the name, town, and 
post-office address of every super- 
visor of the state (officials who, 
under existing laws, have much to 


do with the administration of 
poor-law relief), and of the overseers 
of the poor, as well as the name and 
address of each of the county super- 
intendents of the poor. Also, under 
a general arrangement by counties, 
and a special classification according 
to the nature of the work done, there 
are given the name and address, the 
dates of establishment and incorpo- 
ration, and the objects of all the 
charities, over 1,000 in number, sub- 
ject to the supervision of the state 
board of charities, together with the 
name of the governing board, the 
names and addresses of the president, 
the secretary, and the treasurer, the 
value of the property, the receipts 
and expenditures, and the number 
of beneficiaries of each of such insti- 


tutions, with directions showing to 
whom applications should be made. 


It is to be regretted that but a 
limited number of copies of this im- 
portant hand-book of the charities 
of New York state can be printed, as 
there is likely to be a large demand 
for it. 
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